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Preventing a New World War 


Address by President Truman* 


I WANT to talk plainly to you tonight about 
what we are doing in Korea and about our 
policy in the Far East. 

In the simplest terms, what we are doing in 
Korea is this: We are trying to prevent a third 
world war. 

I think most people in this country recognized 
that fact last June. And they warmly supported 
the decision of the Government to help the Re- 
public of Korea against the Communist aggres- 
sors. Now, many persons, even some who ap- 
plauded our decision to defend Korea, have forgot- 
ten the basic reason for our action. 

It is right for us to be in Korea. 
last June. It is right today. 

I want to remind you why this is true. 


It was right 


The Communist Threat to Freedom 


The Communists in the Kremlin are engaged 
in a monstrous conspiracy to stamp out freedom all 
over the world. Ifthey were to succeed, the United 
States would be numbered among their principal 
victims. It must be clear to everyone that the 
United States cannot—and will not—sit idly by 
and await foreign conquest. The only question is: 
When is the best time to meet the threat and how? 

The best time to meet the threat is in the be- 
ginning. It is easier to put out a fire in the be- 
ginning when it is small than after it has become 
a roaring blaze. 

And the best way to meet the threat of aggres- 
sion is for the peace-loving nations to act together. 
If they don’t act together, they are likely to be 
picked off, one by one. 

If they had followed the right policies in the 
1930’s—if the free countries had acted together, to 
crush the aggression of the dictators, and if they 
had acted in the beginning, when the aggression 


* Broadcast from the White House at 10: 30 p.m., e. s. t., 
on Apr. 11 and released to the press by the White House 
on the same date. Also printed as Department of State 
publication 4195. 
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was small—there probably would have been no 
World War II. 

If history has taught us anything, it is that 
aggression anywhere in the world is a threat to 
peace everywhere in the world. When that ag- 
gression is supported by the cruel and selfish rulers 
of a powerful nation who are bent on conquest, it 
becomes a clear and present danger to the security 
and independence of every free nation. 

This is a lesson that most people in this country 
have learned thoroughly. This is the basic reason 
why we joined in creating the United Nations. 
And since the end of World War II we have been 
putting that lesson into practice—we have been 
working with other free nations to check the ag- 
gressive designs of the Soviet Union before they 
can result in a third world war. 

That is what we did in Greece, when that nation 
was threatened by the xggression of international 
communism. 

The attack against Greece could have led to gen- 
eral war. But this country came to the aid of 
Greece. The United Nations supported Greek 
resistance. With our help, the determination and 
efforts of the Greek people defeated the attack 
on the spot. 

Another big Communist threat to peace was the 
Berlin blockade. That too could have led to war. 
But again it was settled because free men would 
not back down in an emergency. 


The Communist Plan for Conquest 


The aggression against Korea is the boldest and 
most dangerous move the Communists have yet 
made. 

The attack on Korea was part of a greater plan 
for conquering all of Asia. 

I would like to read to you from a secret in- 
telligence report which came to us after the at- 
tack. It is a report of a speech a Communist army 
officer in North Korea gave to a group of spies 
and saboteurs last May, one month before South 
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Korea was invaded. The report shows in t 
detail how this invasion was part of a carefully 
prepared plot. Here is part of what the Com- 
munist officer, who had been trained in Moscow, 
told his men: “Our forces,” he said, “are sched- 
uled to attack South Korean forces about the 
middle of June. . . . The coming attack on South 
Korea marks the first step toward the liberation 
of Asia.” 

Notice that he used the word “liberation.” 
That is Communist double-talk meaning “con- 
quest.” 

I have another secret intelligence report here. 
This one tells what another Sacmsiies officer 
in the Far East told his men several months be- 
fore the invasion of Korea. Here is what he 
said: “In order to successfully undertake the long 
awaited world revolution, we must first unify 
Asia. . . . Java, Indochina, Malaya, India, Tibet, 
Thailand, Philippines, and Japan are our ulti- 
mate targets. . . . The United States is the only 
obstacle on our road for the liberation of all coun- 
tries in southeast Asia. In other words, we must 
unify the people of Asia and crush the United 
States.” 

That is what the Communist leaders are tell- 
ing their people, and that is what they have been 
trying to do. 

They want to control all Asia from the Krem- 
lin. 

This plan of conquest is in flat contradiction to 
what we believe. We believe that Korea belongs 
to the Koreans, that India belongs to the Indians— 
that all the nations of Asia should be free to work 
out their affairs in their own way. This is the 
basis of peace in the Far East and everywhere 
else. 

The whole Communist imperialism is back of 
the attack on peace in the Far East. It was the 
Soviet Union that trained and equipped the North 
Koreans for aggression. The Chinese Commu- 
nists massed 44 well-trained and well-equipped 
divisions on the Korean frontier. These were the 
troops they threw into battle when the North Ko- 
rean Communists were beaten. 


Stopping Short of General War 


The question we have had to face is whether the 
Communist plan of conquest can be stopped with- 
out general war. Our Government and other 
countries associated with us in the United Na- 
tions believe that the best chance of stopping it 
without general war is to meet the attack in Korea 
and defeat it there. 

That is what we have been doing. It is a diffi- 
cult and bitter task. 

But so far it has been successful. 

So far, we have prevented World War III. 

So far, by fighting a limited war in Korea, we 
have prevented aggression from succeeding and 
bringing on a general war. And the ability of 
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the whole free world to resist Communist ag- 
gression has been greatly improved. 

We have taught the enemy a lesson. He has 
found out that romana is not cheap or easy. 


Moreover, men all over the world who want to 
remain free have been given new courage and 
new ho They know now that the champions 
of freedom can stand up and fight and that they 
will stand up and fight. 

Our resolute stand in Korea is helping the 
forces of freedom now fighting in Indochina and 
other countries in that part of the world. It has 
already slowed down the timetable of conquest. 

In Korea itself, there are signs that the enemy 
is building up his ground forces for a new mass 
offensive. e also know that there have been 
large increases in the enemy’s available air forces. 

If a new attack comes, I feel confident it will 
be turned back. The United Nations fightin 
forces are tough and able and well equipped. 
They are fighting for a just cause. They are 

roving to ail the world that the principle of col- 
ective security will work. We are proud of all 
these forces for the “oo job they have done 
against heavy odds. e pray that their efforts 
may succeed, for — their success may hinge 
the peace of the world. 

The Communist side must now choose its course 
of action. The Communist rulers may press the 
attack against us. They may take further action 
which will spread the conflict. They have that 
choice, and with it the awful responsibility for 
what may follow. The Communists also have the 
choice of a peaceful settlement which could lead 
to a general relaxation of tensions in the Far East. 
The decision is theirs, because the forces of the 
United Nations will strive to limit the conflict 
if possible. 

We do not want to see the conflict in Korea ex- 
tended. We are trying to prevent a world war— 
not to start one. e best way to do that is to 
make it plain that we and the other free countries 
will continue to resist the attack. 


The Best Course to Follow 


But you may ask: Why can’t we take other steps 
to punish the a or? Why don’t we bomb 
Manchuria and China itself? y don’t we as- 
sist Chinese Nationalist troops to land on the 
mainland of China? 

If we were to do these things we would be run- 
ning a very grave risk of starting a general war. 
If that were to happen, we would have brought 
about the exact situation we are trying to prevent. 

If we were to do these things, we would become 
entangled in a vast conflict on the continent of 
Asia and our task would become immeasurably 
more difficult all over the world. 

What would suit the ambitions of the Kremlin 
better than for our military forces to be committed 
to a full-scale war with Red China? 
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It may well be that, in spite of our best efforts, 
the Communists may spread the war. But it 
would be wrong—tragically wrong—for us to take 
the initiative in extending the war. 

The dangers are great. Make no mistake about 
it. Behind the North Koreans and Chinese Com- 
munists in the front lines stand additional millions 
of Chinese soldiers. And behind the Chinese stand 
the tanks, the planes, the submarines, the soldiers, 
and the scheming rulers of the Soviet Union. 

Our aim is to avoid the spread of the conflict. 

The course we have been following is the one best 
calculated to avoid an all-out war. It is the course 
consistent with our obligation to do all we can to 
maintain international peace and security. Our 
experience in Greece and Berlin shows that it is 
the most effective course of action we can fol- 
low. 

First of all, it is clear that our efforts in Korea 
can blunt the will of the Chinese Communists to 
continue the struggle. The United Nations forces 
have put up a tremendous fight in Korea and have 
inflicted very heavy casualties on the enemy. Our 
forces are stronger now than they have been before. 
These are plain facts which may discourage the 
ne Communists from continuing their at- 
tack. 

Second, the free world as a whole is growing 
in military strength every day. In the United 
States, in Western Europe, and throughout the 
world, free men are alert to the Soviet threat and 
are building their defenses. This may discourage 
the Communist rulers from continuing the war in 
Korea—and from undertaking new acts of aggres- 
sion elsewhere. 

If the Communist authorities realize that they 
cannot defeat us in Korea, if they realize it would 
be foolhardy to widen the hostilities beyond Korea, 
then they may recognize the folly of continuing 
their aggression. A peaceful settlement may then 
be — The door is always open. 

hen we may achieve a settlement in Korea 
which will not compromise the principles and pur- 
poses of the United Nations. 

I have thought long and hard about this ques- 
tion of extending the war in Asia. I have dis- 
cussed it many times with the ablest military 
advisers in the country. I believe with all my 
heart that the course we are following is the best 
course. 

I believe that we must try to limit the war to 
Korea for these vital reasons: to make sure that 
the precious lives of our fighting men are not 
wasted ; to see that the security of our country and 
the free world is not needlessly jeopardized; and 
to prevent a third world war. 


Avoiding Confusion Over U.S. Policy 


A number of events have made it evident that 
General MacArthur did not agree with that policy. 
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I have therefore considered it essential to relieve 
General MacArthur so that there would be no 
doubt or confusion as to the real purpose and aim 
of our policy. 

It was with the deepest personal regret that I 
found myself compelled to take this action. Gen- 
eral MacArthur is one of our test military 
commanders. But the cause of world peace is 
more important than any individual. 

The change in commands in the Far East means 
no change whatever in the policy of the United 
States. We will carry on the fight in Korea with 
vigor and determination in an effort to bring the 
war to a speedy and successful conclusion. 

The new commander, Lt. Gen. Matthew Ridg- 
way, has already demonstrated that he has the 
great qualities of military leadership needed for 
this task. 

We are ready, at any time, to negotiate for a 
restoration of peace in the area. But we will not 
engage in appeasement. We are only interested 
in real peace. 

Real peace can be achieved through a settlement 
based on the following factors: 


One: the fighting must stop. 

Two: concrete steps nats, taken to insure 
that the fighting will not break out again. 

Three: there must be an end to the aggression. 


A settlement founded upon these elements 
would open the way for the unification of Korea 
and the withdrawal of all foreign forces. 

In the meantime, I want to be clear about our 
military objective. We are fighting to resist an 
outrageous a ssion in Korea. e are trying 
to keep the Korean conflict from spreading to 
other areas. But at the same time we must con- 
duct our military activities so as to insure the 
security of our forces. This is essential if they are 
to continue the fight until the enemy abandons 
its ruthless attempt to destroy the Republic of 
Korea. 

That is our military objective—to repel attack 
and to restore peace. 

In the hard fighting in Korea, we are proving 
that collective action among nations is not only 
a high principle but a workable means of resisting 
aggression. Defeat of aggression in Korea may 
be the turning point in the world’s search for a 
practical way of achieving peace and security. 

The struggle of the United Nations in Korea 
is a struggle for peace. 

The free nations have united their strength in 
an effort to prevent a third world war. 

That war can come if the Communist rulers 
want it to come. But this Nation and its allies 
will not be responsible for its coming. 

We do not want to widen the conflict. We will 
use every effort to prevent that disaster. And in 
so doing we know that we are following the great 
principles of peace, freedom, and justice. 
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FOURTH MEETING OF CONSULTATION OF MINISTERS OF FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS OF AMERICAN STATES 








Final Act: Signed at Washington on April 7, 1951: 


Excerpts from Doc. 145 
Dated Apr. 6, 1951 


I. Declaration of Washington 


WHEREAS: 

The present Meeting was called because of the need for 
prompt action by the Republics of this Hemisphere for 
common defense against the aggressive activities of in- 
ternational communism ; 

Such activities, in disregard of the principle of non- 
intervention, which is deeply rooted in the Americas, 
disturb the tranquility of the peoples of this Hemisphere 
and endanger the liberty and democracy on which their 
institutions are founded; 

All the said Republics have stated, in formal acts and 
agreements, their will to cooperate against any threat 
to or aggression against the peace, security, and terri- 
torial integrity or independence of any one of them; 

It will be impossible for such cooperation to be effective 
unless it is carried out in a true spirit of harmony and 
conciliation ; 

In view of the common danger, the present moment 
is propitious for a _ reaffirmation of inter-American 
solidarity ; 

That danger becomes more serious as a consequence of 
certain social and economic factors ; 

In this last connection there is now, more than ever, 
need for the adoption of measures designed to improve 
the living conditions of the peoples of this Hemisphere; 
and, 

On the other hand, in any action for the defense of 
the Hemisphere and its institutions, the essential rights 
of man, solemnly proclaimed by the American Republics, 
should not be lost sight of, 


The Fourth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs 


Declares: 

1. The firm determination of the American Republics 
to remain steadfastly united, both spiritually and ma- 
terially, in the present emergency or in the face of any 
aggression or threat against any one of them. 


*The first portion of the document contained list of 
representatives, officers, and agenda. The Secretary of 
State, Dean Acheson, was elected permanent president of 
the meeting, and William Manger, Assistant Secretary 
General of the OAs, served as Secretary General. The 
following is the statement of reservation made by the 
United States: 

With regard to references in this Final Act to the Inter- 
American Charter of Social Guarantees, the United States 
wishes to call attention to its reservation to that Charter 
which was stated and explained at the time of the adop- 
tion of that document at the Ninth International Confer- 
ence of American States. 
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2. A reaffirmation of the faith of the American Re- 
publics in the efficacy of the principles set forth in the 
Charter of the Organization of American States and other 
inter-American agreements to maintain peace and security 
in the Hemisphere, to defend themselves against any 
aggression, to settle their disputes by peaceful means, 
improve the living conditions of their peoples, promote 
their cultural and economic progress, and ensure respect 
for the fundamental freedoms of man and the principles 
of social justice as the bases of their democratic system. 

3. Its conviction that strong support of the action of 
the United Nations is the most effective means of main- 
taining the peace, security, and well-being of the peoples 
of the world under the rule of law, justice, and inter- 
national cooperation. 


il. Preparation of the Defense of the American 
Republics and Support of the Action 
of the United Nations 


WHEREAS: 

The American Republics, as Members of the United 
Nations, have pledged themselves to unite their efforts 
with those of other States to maintain international 
peace and security, to settle international disputes by 
peaceful means, and to take effective collective measures 
to prevent and suppress acts of aggression; 

International peace and security have been breached 
by the acts of aggression in Korea, and the United Na- 
tions, despite its efforts to find a peaceful solution, was 
obliged, pursuant to resolutions of the Security Council 
and the General Assembly, to take action to restore peace 
in that area; and 

In order to ensure that the United Nations has at its 
disposal means for maintaining international peace and 
security, the General Assembly, on November 3, 1950, 
adopted the resolution entitled “Uniting for Peace”, 


The Fourth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of American States 
Declares: 

That the present world situation requires positive sup- 
port by the American Republics for: (1) achievement of 
the collective defense of the Continent through the Organ- 
ization of American States, and (2) cooperation, within 
the United Nations Organization, to prevent and sup- 
press aggression in other parts of the world; and 
Recommends: 

1. That each of the American Republics should immedi- 
ately examine its resources and determine what steps 
it can take to contribute to the defense of the Hemisphere 
and to United Nations collective security efforts, in order 
to accomplish the aims and purposes of the “Uniting for 
Peace”’ resolution of the General Assembly. 

2. That each of the American Republics, without prej- 
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udice to attending to national self-defense, should give 
particular attention to the development and maintenance 
of elements within its national armed forces so trained, 
organized and equipped that they could, in accordance 
with its constitutional norms, and to the full extent that, 
in its judgment, its capabilities permit, promptly be made 
available, (1) for the defense of the Hemisphere, and (2) 
for service as United Nations unit or units, in accordance 
with the “Uniting for Peace” resolution. 


iil. Inter-American Military Cooperation 


WHEREAS: 

The military defense of the Continent is essential to 
the stability of its democratic institutions and the well- 
being of its peoples ; 

The American Republics have assumed obligations un- 
der the Charter of the Organization of American States 
and the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance 
to assist any American States subjected to an armed 
attack, and to act together for the common defense and 
for the maintenance of the peace and security of the 
Continent ; 

The expansionist activities of international communism 
require the immediate adoption of measures to safe- 
guard the peace and the security of the Continent; 

The present grave international situation imposes on 
the American Republics the need to develop their mili- 
tary capabilities in order, in conformity with the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance: 1) to assure 
their individual and collective self-defense against 
armed attacks; 2) to contribute effectively to action by 
the Organization of American States against aggression 
directed against any of them; and, 3) to make provision, 
as quickly as possible, for the collective defense of the 
Continent ; and 

The Ninth International Conference of American 
States, in its Resolution XXXIV, charged the prepara- 
tion of collective self-defense against aggression to the 
Inter-American Defense Board, which, as the only inter- 
American technical-military organ functioning, is the 
suitable organ for the preparation of military plans for 
collective self-defense against aggression, 


The Fourth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs 


Resolves: 

1. To recommend to the American Republics that they 
orient their military preparation in such a way that, 
through self-help and mutual aid, and in accordance with 
their capabilities and with their constitutional norms, 
and in conformity with the Inter-American Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance, they can, without prejudice to 
their individual self-defense and their internal security: 
a) increase those of their resources and strengthen those 
of their armed forces best adapted to the collective de- 
fense, and maintain those armed forces in such status 
that they can be immediately available for the defense 
of the Continent; and, b) cooperate with each other, in 
military matters, in order to develop the collective 
strength of the continent necessary to combat aggression 
against any of them. 

2. To charge the Inter-American Defense Board with 
preparing, as vigorously as possible, and keeping up-to- 
date, in close liaison with the Governments through their 
respective Delegations, the military planning of the 
common defense. 

3. That the plans formulated by the Inter-American 
Defense Board shall be submitted to the Governments for 
their consideration and decision. To the end of facilitat- 
ing such consideration and decision, the Delegations of 
the American Republics to the Inter-American Defense 
Board shall be in continuous consultation with their 
Governments on the projects, plans, and recommendations 
of the Board. 

4. To recommend to the Governments of the American 
Republics: a) that they maintain adequate and continu- 
ous representation of their armed forces on the Council of 
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Delegates, on the Staff of the Inter-American Defense 
Board, and on any other organ of that organization that 
may be established in the future; b) that they actively 
support the work of the Board, and consider promptly 
all the projects, plans, and recommendations of that 
agency; and c) that they cooperate in the organization, 
within the Board, of a coordinated system of exchange of 
appropriate information. 


IV. Importance of Maintaining Peaceful Relations 
Among American States 


WHEREAS: 

It is desirable that the energies of each American Re- 
public be devoted to strengthening its ability to con- 
tribute to international peace and security in the Western 
Hemisphere and to the prevention and suppression of 
international communist aggression; and 

Any breach of friendly relations among the American 
Republics can only serve to provide aid and comfort to 
the leaders of such aggression as well as to weaken the 
peace and security of the Western Hemisphere, 

The Fourth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs 
Reaffirms: 

The solemn obligations undertaken by all the American 
Republics to refrain in their international relations from 
the threat or use of force in any manner inconsistent with 
the Charter of the United Nations or the Inter-American 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, and to settle their in- 
ternational disputes by peaceful means; 

Recommends: 

That the American Republics will make every effort to 
settle any disputes between them which threaten friendly 
relations, in the shortest possible time, by direct bilateral 
negotiations, and will promptly submit such disputes as 
they may be unable to settle by negotiation to other avail- 
able procedures for the peaceful settlement of disputes ; 
and 
Declares: 

That the faithful observance by the American Republics 
of the commitments not to intervene in the internal or 
external affairs of other States and to settle any disputes 
among them by peaceful means makes it possible for each 
of the Republics to concentrate the development of its 
capabilities upon the tasks best adapted to the role each 
is most qualified to assume in the collective defense 
against aggression. 


V. Provisions Concerning Military Conscription 
of Students 


WHEREAS: 

The strengthening of the cultural ties between the 
American countries is one of the most effective means to 
promote their knowledge of one another, and therefore, 
sentiments of union and friendship among them; 

Student exchange has proved to be a positive contribu- 
tion in the realization of this high purpose ; 

Likewise, the exchange of professional men and 
women, technical experts, and skilled workers who are 
to carry out advanced studies in scientific or industrial 
establishments, is equally desirable not only because of 
the cultural ties thus created, but also because of the 
benefits accruing therefrom to the development of pro- 
ductive activities in the various countries; and 

In order to continue providing encouragement and 
facilities for this exchange, which is contemplated in 
various Pan American instruments and bilateral treaties, 
this exchange should be carried out under conditions 
which would make it more effectual and continuous rather 
than hindering it, 


The Fourth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs 


Recommends: 
1) That the Governments of the American Republics 
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consider in connection with programs of military service 
the desirability of adopting or continuing measures to 
assure that students from other American Republics who 
have enrolled in duly recognized centers of education 
may be permitted to continue their programs of studies 
without interruption ; 

2) That the Governments of the American Republics 
consult among themselves regarding their respective legal 
provisions concerning military conscription to assure, in- 
sofar as possible, that these provisions will not affect ad- 
vanced studies being carried out in scientific or industrial 
establishments in one American country by students, 
trainees, teachers, guest instructors, professors and 
leaders in fields of specialized knowledge or skills of 
another, when their stay is temporary and has as its 
purpose the above-mentioned professional or technical 
training objectives ; 

3) The recommendations contained in the two fore- 
going paragraphs in no way change the obligations 
arising under the Convention on the Status of Aliens, 
signed at the Sixth International Conference of American 
States. 


VI. Reaffirmation of Inter-American Principles 
Regarding European Colonies and Possessions 
in the Americas 


WHEREAS: 

The first Meeting of Consultation, held in Panama dur- 
ing October 1939, approved Resolution XVII, which con- 
tains provisions to be applied in case of a transfer of 
sovereignty in geographic regions of the Americas under 
the jurisdiction of non-American States; 

At the Second Meeting of Consultation, held in Habana 
during July 1940, the Governments of the American Re- 
publics signed the “Act of Habana”, which provided 
emergency measures to determine the action those Repub- 
lics should take in the face of any situation that might, 
because of World War II, affect the status of non-Amer- 
ican possessions located in this Hemisphere ; 

At that Second Meeting of Consultation the “Convention 
on the Provisional Administration of European Colonies 
and Possessions in the Americas” was also signed, which 
later entered into force as prescribed in the Convention; 
and 

The American Republics declared, in Resolution 
XXXIII of the Ninth International Conference of Amer- 
ican States, the Continental aspiration that colonialism 
would be brought to an end in the Americas, 


The Fourth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs 


Declares: 

The firm adherence of the American Republics to the 
following principles adopted at the First and Second 
Meetings of Consultation: 

1. The non-recognition and non-acceptance of transfers 
or attempts at transferring or acquiring interest or right, 
directly or indirectly, in any territory of this Hemisphere 
held by non-American States, in favor of another State 
outside the Hemisphere, whatever the form used to ac- 
complish this purpose ; 

2. That in case it should be necessary to apply the 
measures prescribed in the “Convention on the Provisional 
Administration of European Colonies and Possessions in 
the Americas”, the interests of the inhabitants of those 
territories should be taken into account, so that the 
gradual development of their political, economic, social, 
and educational life may be promoted. 


VII. The Strengthening and Effective 
Exercise of Democracy 


WHEREAS: 

Topic II of the program of the Meeting is “Strengthen- 
ing of the internal security of the American Republics”, 
and, for the achievement of that purpose and the appli- 
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eation of the proper measures, it is essential for each 
Government, as the mandatory of its people, to have 
their confidence and support; 

In order to achieve such identification of the people 
with their government, it is imperative that each country 
have an effective system of representative democracy that 
will put into practice both the rights and duties of man 
and social justice; and 

The American Republics and their origin and reason 
for being in the desire to attain liberty and democracy, 
and their harmonious association is based primarily on 
these concepts, the effectiveness of which it is desirable 
to strengthen in the international field, without prejudice 
to the principle of nonintervention, 


The Fourth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs 


Declares: 

That the solidarity of the American Republics requires 
the effective exercise of representative democracy, social 
justice, and respect for and the observance of the rights 
and duties of man, principles which must be increasingly 
strengthened in the international field and which are 
found in Article 5 (d) of the Charter of the Organization 
of American States and Resolutions XXXII (The Preser- 
vation and Defense of Democracy in America) and XXX 
(American Declaration of the Rights and Duties of Man) 
adopted by the Ninth International Conference of Ameri- 
can States; and 


Resolves: 

1. To suggest that the Tenth Inter-American Confer- 
ence consider, within the framework of Articles 13 and 
15 of the Charter of the Organization of American States, 
the provisions necessary in order for the purposes stated 
in Resolutions XXX and XXXII of the Ninth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States to acquire full 
effectiveness in all the countries of America. 

2. To instruct the Inter-American Council of Jurists to 
draw up, as a technical contribution to the ends contem- 
plated in the preceding paragraph, draft Conventions 
and other instruments; and, to that end, likewise to in- 
struct the Inter-American Juridical Committee to make 
the pertinent preliminary studies, which it will submit 
to the said Council at its next meeting. 

3. To urge the Governments of America, pending the 
adoption and entry into force of the aforementioned pro- 
visions, to maintain and apply, in accordance with their 
constitutional procedures, the precepts contained in the 
aforementioned Resolutions XXX and XXXII of the 
Ninth International Conference of American States. 


VIII. Strengthening of Internal Security 


WHEREAS: 

The American Republics at the Ninth International 
Conference of American States, with specific reference 
to “the preservation and defense of democracy in Amer- 
ica’ and using as a basis Resolution VI of the Second 
Meeting of Consultation, resolved to condemn the meth- 
ods of every system tending to suppress political and 
civil rights and liberties, and in particular the action of 
international Communism or any other totalitarian doc- 
trine, and, consequently, to adopt, within their respective 
territories and in accordance with their respective con- 
stitutional provisions, the measures necessary to eradi- 
cate and prevent activities directed, assisted or insti- 
gated by foreign governments, organizations or indi- 
viduals tending to overthrow their institutions by vio- 
lence, to foment disorder in their domestic political life, 
or to disturb, by means of pressure, subversive propa- 
ganda, threats or by other means, the free and sovereign 
right of their peoples to govern themselves in accordance 
with their democratic aspirations; 

To supplement those measures of mutual cooperation 
assuring collective defense as well as the economic and 
social well-being of the people, upon which the vitality 
of political institutions so much depends, it is necessary 
to adopt laws and regulations for internal security; 
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In their concern to counteract the subversive activity 
of international Communism, they are imbued with the 
desire to reaffirm their determination to preserve and 
strengthen the basic democratic institutions of the peo- 
ples of the American Republics, which the agents of 
international Communism are attempting to abolish 
through the exploitation and abuse of the democratic 
freedoms themselves ; 

Within each one of the American Republics there has 
been and is being developed through democratic pro- 
cedures a body of laws designed to assure its political 
defense ; 

It is in accordance with the high common and indi- 
vidual interests of the American Republics to ensure 
that each of them will be able to meet the special and 
immediate threat of the subversive activities of inter- 
national Communism; and 

Since the said subversive activities recognize no 
boundaries, the present situation requires, in addition 
to suitable internal measures, a high degree of inter- 
national cooperation among the American Republics, 
looking to the eradication of any threat of subversive 
activity endangering democracy and the free way of life 
in the American Republics, 


The Fourth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs 
Resolves: 

1. To recommend to the Governments of the American 
States: 


(a) That, mindful of their unity of purpose and 
taking account of the contents of Resolution VI of the 
Second Meeting of Consultation in Habana and Resolu- 
tion XXXII of the Ninth International Conference of 
American States in Bogoti, each American Republic ex- 
amine its respective laws and regulations and adopt 
such changes as it considers necessary to ensure that 
subversive activities of the agents of international Com- 
munism, directed against any of them, may be ade- 
quately forestalled and penalized ; 

(b) That, in accordance with their respective con- 
stitutional provisions, they enact those measures nec- 
essary to regulate in the countries of the Americas the 
transit across international boundaries of those for- 
eigners who there is reason to expect will attempt to 
perform subversive acts against the defense of the 
American Hemisphere; and 

(c) That, in the application of this resolution, they 
bear in mind the necessity of guaranteeing and defend- 
ing by the most efficacious means the rights of the indi- 
vidual as well as their firm determination to preserve 
and defend the basic democratic institutions of the 
peoples of the American Republics. 


2. To instruct the Pan American Union, for the purpose 
of facilitating the fulfillment of the objectives of this 
resolution, to assign to the proper Department, which 
might be the Department of International Law and Or- 
ganization, with the assistance, if deemed advisable, of 
experts on the subject, the following duties: 


(a) To make technical studies concerning the defi- 
nition, prevention, and punishment, as crimes, of sabo- 
tage and espionage with respect to acts against the Amer- 
ican Republics and directed from abroad or against the 
defense of the Americas; 

(b) To make technical studies of general measures 
by means of which the American Republics may better 
maintain the integrity and efficacy of the rights of the 
individual and of the democratic system of their institu- 
tions, protecting and defending them from treason and 
any other subversive acts instigated or directed by for- 
eign powers or against the defense of the Americas; 

(c) To make technical studies concerning measures 
to prevent the abuse of freedom of transit, within the 
Hemisphere, including clandestine and illicit travel and 
the misuse of travel documents, aimed at weakening the 
defense of the Americas. 

The Pan American Union shall transmit the reports 
and conclusions resulting from its studies to the Ameri- 
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can Governments for their information, through their 
representatives on the Council of the Organization of 
American States, and should any of the said Governments 
so request and the Council by a simple majority of votes 
so decide, a specialized conference on the matter shall 
be called pursuant to the terms of Article 93 of the Char- 
ter of the Organization of American States. 


IX. Improvement of, the Social, Economic, and 
Cultural Levels of the Peoples of the Americas 


WHEREAS: 

In the name of their peoples, the States represented 
at the Ninth International Conference of American States 
declared their conviction that the historic mission of 
America is to offer to man a land of liberty and a favor- 
able environment for the development of his personality 
and the realization of his just aspirations, and for that 
reason they set forth in the Charter of the Organization 
of American States as one of their basic principles that 
of promoting, through cooperative action, their economic, 
social, and cultural development ; 

The aforesaid Charter entrusts to the Inter-American 
Economie and Social Council and to the Inter-American 
Cultural Council the promotion of such well-being in 
their respective fields, and these Councils, in turn, should 
carry out the activities assigned to them by the Meeting 
of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs; 

It is a right of man to obtain the satisfaction of the 
economic, social, and cultural needs essential to his dignity 
and to the free development of his personality ; 

The failure to satisfy this right produces a discontent 
that may mistakenly lead men to accept doctrines in- 
compatible with their own interests and the rights of 
others, the security of all, the general well-being, and 
democratic ideals, 


The Fourth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of For- 


‘eign Affairs of American States 


Resolves: 

1. To recommend to the American Republics that, in 
order to strengthen their internal security, they act with 
due decision to forward the great undertaking of raising 
the social, economic, and cultural levels of their own 
peoples, taking care that, to the greatest degree possible, 
they satisfy the rights set forth in this regard in the 
American Declaration of the Rights and Duties of Man, 
the Universal Declaration of the Rights of Man, and the 
Inter-American Charter of Social Guarantees. 

2. To recommend to the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council and to the Inter-American Cultural Coun- 
cil that, within their respective spheres, they prepare as 
soon as possible plans and programs of action for pro- 
moting effective cooperation among the American Re- 
publics in order to raise the economic, social, and cul- 
tural levels of their peoples. These Councils shall 
present periodically to the General Secretariat of the 
Organization of American® States, for the same ends, a 
report on the execution of the aforesaid plans and pro- 
grams, and their opinion regarding any changes that 
might be made in them. 

3. The aforesaid plans, programs, and reports shall 
also be transmitted to the American Governments through 
the Secretary General of the Organization of American 
States. 


X. Economic and Social Betterment 
of the Working Classes 


WHEREAS: 

The democratic institutions that have been inherent 
characteristics of the American Republics since the be- 
ginning of their life as free States are based upon the 
principles of human equality and solidarity and upon the 
principle of the welfare of their inhabitants; and 

The propagation of ideologies alien to the spirit of 
America and its civil liberties finds favorable develop- 
ment in materially and culturally underdeveloped coun- 
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tries, for which reason it is necessary to fight poverty and 
ignorance as an effective means of protecting Democracy 
and the Rights of Man, 


The Fourth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs 


Resolves: 

To repeat and broaden the resolutions adopted at 
previous inter-American meetings in such a way that in 
the measures introduced during the present international 
emergency, as well as in permanent peacetime economic 
programs, the economic and social betterment of the 
working classes of America shall be a matter of constant 
concern, by securing for them a satisfactory wage level, 
protecting them from unemployment, and making every 
effort to assure the progressive improvement of their 
culture and the hygienic and sanitary conditions in their 
homes and places of work. 


XI. Betterment of the American Worker 


WHEREAS: 

Many Resolutions adopted by the American Republics 
in the Seventh, Eighth and Ninth International Confer- 
ences of American States as well as Resolution LVIII 
of the Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and 
Peace, have manifested the great concern of the Govern- 
ments to raise the standard of living of their peoples; 

The objective proposed is of transcendental importance 
because the internal security of the American Republics, 
based on the proper functioning of a representative de- 
mocracy, cannot be permanently strengthened unless it 
is based on an increasing production, the yields from which 
are distributed equitably among the members of the com- 
munity ; and 

The Inter-American Charter of Social Guarantees, ap- 
proved at Bogota, establishes, in general terms, the mini- 
mum standards governing the conditions under which 
American workers shall carry out their work, 


The Fourth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs 


Recommends: 

1. That those American nations that have not already 
done so, and within the limitations imposed by their 
respective Constitutions, adopt in their respective legisla- 
tions appropriate measures to give effect within each such 
country to the principles contained in the Inter-American 
Charter of Social Guarantees approved at Bogota. 

2. That each American nation inform the Inter-Ameri- 
can Economic and Social Council annually of any legis- 
lative and administrative measures it has put into effect. 


XII. Economic Development 


WHEREAS: 

The present international state of emergency and the 
dangers it contains for all free countries demand effi- 
eacious cooperation among the American Republics for 
the effective defense of the Hemisphere; 

One of the most serious factors in social decline, one 
that best suits the purposes of aggression, is the existence 
of low standards of living in many countries that have 
been unable to attain the benefits of modern techniques ; 

It is therefore necessary to establish rational bases that 
will make it possible to maintain the equilibrium and, to 
the extent that the emergency permits, the development 
of the economies of the underdeveloped American Re- 
publics and to improve the standard of living of their 
peoples in order to increase their individual and collective 
eapacities for the defense of the Hemisphere and con- 
tribute to the strengthening of their internal security ; and 

The programs of economic development and technical 
cooperation have proven to be the most successful in- 
struments for strengthening internal economies and im- 
proving living standards ; and the present emergency situa- 
tion and the greater needs for defense that it imposes are 
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additional and urgent reasons for increasing international 
cooperation in this field of activity, 


The Fourth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs 


Declares: 

That the economic development of underdeveloped 
countries should be considered as an essential factor in 
the total concept of Hemisphere defense, without disre- 
garding the fact that it is the prime duty of the American 
States in the present emergency to strengthen their de- 
fenses and maintain their essential civilian activities ; and 


Resolves: 

1. That the American Republics should continue to 
collaborate actively and with even greater vigor in pro- 
grams of economic development and programs of technical 
cooperation with a view to building economic strength and 
well-being in the underdeveloped regions of the Americas 
and to improving the living levels of their inhabitants. 

2. To this end, the American Republics shall supply, 
subject to the provisions of Resolution No. XVI, the ma- 
chinery, mechanical equipment, and other materials 
needed to increase their productive capacity, diversify 
their production and distribution, facilitating in appro- 
priate cases financial and technical cooperation for carry- 
ing out plans for economic development. 

8. Such financial and technical collaboration shall be 
carried forward with the purpose of modernizing agricul- 
ture, increasing food production, developing mineral and 
power resources, increasing industrialization, improving 
transportation facilities, raising standards of health and 
education, encouraging the investment of public and 
private capital, stimulating employment and raising 
managerial capacity and technical skills, and bettering 
the conditions of labor. 

4. During the present emergency period, preference 
among economic development projects should be given in 
the following order: Projects useful for defense purposes 
and projects designed to satisfy the basic requirements of 
the civilian economy ; projects already begun, the interrup- 
tion of which would entail serious losses of materials, 
money, and effort; and other projects for economic 
development. 

5. Wach American state will take steps to coordinate 
its respective plans and programs for economic develop- 
ment with the emergency economic plans, bearing in mind 
its own tendencies and possibilities, for the continuity of 
its development. 


XIII. Increase of Production and Processing 
of Basic and Strategic Materials 


The Fourth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs 


Resolves: 

That the American Republics should adopt in their 
respective countries practical and feasible measures for 
increasing the production and processing of basic and 
strategic materials required for the defense emergency, 
for the essential needs of the civilian population, and for 
operation of basic public services. To achieve this end 
they undertake: 

a) To accord one another, by means of administra- 
tive measures, the priorities and licenses required to ob- 
tain necessary machinery and material to increase the 
production, processing, and transportation of these 
necessary basic and strategic materials; 

b) To render one another special and adequate tech- 
nical and financial assistance when necessary and appro- 
priate, by means of bilateral negotiations or multilateral 
agreements, when necessary, or through special joint 
organs, in order to increase the production, processing, 
and transportation of these basic and strategic materials ; 

c) To be prepared to enter into long-term or medium- 
term purchase and sale contracts at reasonable prices for 
these basic and strategic materials, and in conformity 
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with any international agreement of general scope in 
which they might have participated. 


XIV. Production, Utilization and Distribution 
of Scarce Essential Products 


WHEREAS: 

Some nations have sponsored the creation of inter- 
national organizations for the purpose of obtaining the 
cooperation of the free countries, in order to increase the 
production of scarce essential products during the present 
emergency situation and to make the best distribution 
and use thereof; and 

The activities of those organizations will of necessity 
affect the economy of the Western Hemisphere, for which 
reason the American Republics should have suitable and 
adequate representation therein, 


The Fourth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs 


Declares: 

That the American States shall have suitable and ade- 
quate representation in any international organization 
created during the emergency to deal with the production, 
utilization and distribution of scarce essentia! products, 
it being necessary that the different geographical regions 
and the relative importance of their production and 
population be taken into account. 


XV. Defense and Security Controls 


WHEREAS: 

It is essential for the American Republics, as a part 
of the free world, to build up their economic strength 
— to that of the forces supporting international 
aggression, 


The Fourth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs 


Declares: 

1, That the American Republics agree to cooperate fully 
with one another in the adoption of effective measures 
of economic defense and security controls in the field of 
their international economic relations, including measures 
to increase the availability of products in short supply 
to the countries of the free world. 


2. That where one country imposes security controls 


which affect activities of private entities located in an- ~ 


other country, full opportunity for consultation shall be 
afforded between the two countries with the purpose of 
developing cooperative measures to attain the objective 
of the security controls with a minimum of economic dis- 
location in the country where the affected private activi- 
ties are carried on or the respective asset is located. 


3. During the emergency and the period of adjustment 
following it, the principle of relative equality of sacrifice 
shall apply in the reduction or limitation of civilian needs, 
and an endeavor shall be made not to impair the living 
standards of the low-income population groups. Allo- 
cations and priorities for elements of production and 
consumption shall be established, in accordance with 
the principles contained in the General Statement of this 
Resolution, in such a manner as not to impair productive 
activity and economic development unnecessarily, or 
jeopardize political and social stability and effective 
collaboration among the American nations. 


4. When producer countries establish export allocations 
to meet essential foreign requirements, such countries 
should adopt effective administrative measures to facili- 
tate the fulfillment of such allocations for export. 


5. Once export quotas have been established, it shall 
be the responsibility of the importing country to determine 
the essentiality of the use of the products and to control 
their distribution. It shall be the responsibility of the 
exporting country to distribute the quota among exporters 
from the exporting country. In case of conflicts or diffi- 
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culties in the operation of the controls, there shall be 
consultation between the interested Governments. 


XVI. Allocations and Priorities 


The Fourth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs 


Resolwes: 
General Statement 


That in order to meet the emergency situation and the 
subsequent period of adjustment, the American States 
shall do all in their power to provide one another with 
the products and services necessary to sustain the com- 
mon defense effort, and declare that the maintaining of 
essential civilian activities and public services and the 
economic development of underdeveloped countries are 
considered as an essential element in the total concept 
of defense of the American Hemisphere, without disre- 
garding the fact that the strengthening of their defenses 
is the principal duty of the American States in the present 
emergency. 


Specific Principles 


Whenever the emergency situation makes it imperative 
to apply the system of allocations and priorities, the 
American States will observe the following principles: 

1. The essential needs for the functioning of civilian 
economic activities should be met. 

2. In the case of products which are the subject of 
allocations, or priorities affecting their domestic con- 
sumption and export, priority be given to the utilization 
of such products for defense production in the common 
cause, including the maintenance of adequate stockpiles 
of strategic materials, pursuant to the principles of the 
General Statement. 

38. The Governments of the American Republics shall 
accord one another ample opportunity for consultation 
concerning the effect of the establishment of substantial 
revision of allocations and priorities on international 
trade. Whenever, owing to special circumstances caused 
by the emergency, it is impossible for an American Gov- 
ernment to hold a consultation before establishing allo- 
cations or priorities, such measures shall be discussed, 
after their adoption, immediately upon the request by any 
country for their re-examination on the ground that its 
interests are adversely affected, for the purpose of en- 
deavoring to make an adjustment by mutual agreement. 


XVII. Prices 


The Fourth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs 


Resolves: 

1. That the Governments of the American Republics 
should adopt adequate internal measures and controls, 
including reciprocal measures to make them more effec- 
tive, in order to prevent inflationary tendencies which 
would endanger the common defense program and basic 
economic stability and which would be detrimental to 
mutual economic relations. In addition, they will con- 
sider those international actions or cooperative measures 
which may be necessary to mitigate inflationary pressures. 

2. That, with a view to assuring the proper administra- 
tion of price regulations in such a way as to provide 
equitable treatment for both imported and exported prod- 
ucts subject to controls, any American Republic which 
maintains a price control system will afford to any other 
member nation full opportunity to be heard with reference 
to any measures of price control affecting its products, 
and shall give consideration to such adjustments as may 
be pertinent, on the basis of data submitted by the mem- 
ber nation, but without being limited thereto. Such in- 
formation may include increases or decreases in the cost 
of production (including the cost of manufactured articles, 
raw materials, wages, and any other elements making up 
an integral part of the cost of production), in the cost of 
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transportation, and in the margin of profit, and the effect 
of the price regulation on the supply available to the 
country of importation. 

Whenever, owing to special circumstances, it is not 
feasible for an American Government to hold consulta- 
tion prior to the establishment of such price controls, 
such measures shall be the subject of consultation, after 
their adoption, immediately upon the request by any 
eountry for their re-examination on the ground that its 
interests have been prejudiced. 

3. When a Government adopts a general price control 
system, it should apply such controls to the prices of raw 
materials as well as to those of manufactured products, 
and if it applies them to imports, it should also apply them 
to exports. 

4. The establishment and administration of price con- 
trols, whether general or selective, shall conform to the 
principles of national and most-favored-nation treatment. 

5. With respect to policies governing price controls dur- 
ing the emergency period, there should be taken into 
account the desirability of establishing in international 
commerce an equitable relationship between the prices of 
raw materials, foodstuffs, strategic materials, and the 
price of manufactured products. It is understood that 
the obligations under this resolution are directed toward 
international consultation regarding appropriate means 
of solving such problems. As a result of such consulta- 
tion it may be agreed to take appropriate measures to 
solve thuse problems. 

6. That, having in view the maintenance of the pur- 
chasing power of the currencies of the American Repub- 
lics and the real incomes of their peoples, recognition 
should be accorded to the principle that price stabilization 
measures should be continued so long as the threat of 
serious inflation persists. 

The Inter-American Economic and Social Council should 
convoke as soon as possible and ad hoc committee of 
technical experts from central banks, treasuries or similar 
fiscal agencies, which, in collaboration with the appro- 
priate organs and specialized agencies of the United Na- 
tions, should study, making pertinent recommendations 
to the Governments of the American States, the problem 
of maintaining the purchasing power of their currencies 
and monetary reserves. 

7. That the Inter-American Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, in collaboration with the appropriate organs and spe- 
cialized agencies of the United Nations, should study, 
making pertinent recommendations to the Governments 
of the American States, the continued operation and ad- 
ministration of systems of price control instituted by the 
American Republics, their effect on the economies of the 
American Republics, and the need for appropriate adjust- 
ments in the operation of such systems. 


XVIII. Study Groups on Scarce Raw Materials 


The Fourth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs 
Resolves: 


1. To recommend to the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council, which will hold an Extraordinary Meet- 
ing within two months following the closing of the 
Fourth Meeting of Consultation, the special considera- 
tion of the different basic aspects imposed by the present 
emergency situation on the future economy of the coun- 
tries of the Americas, and particularly the policy to be 
followed by the American countries with respect to the 
International Materials Conference. 

2. To instruct the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council to make a preliminary study of the status of 
those raw materials that are of particular importance to 
the American Republics, in their capacity as exporters 
or importers, in order to determine whether it is 
desirable: 

(a) In the case of raw materials for which an in- 
ternational committee already exists, to establish an 
Inter-American Study Group for each one, to draft 
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recommendations whenever necessary for transmittal to 
the pertinent international committee; 

(b) In the case of raw materials for which there 
is no international committee, to establish Inter-Ameri- 
ean Study Groups to decide whether the Central Group 
of the International Materials Conference should be sent 
a recommendation on the establishment of the pertinent 
international committees. 

3. To recommend that the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council convoke the necessary Inter-American 
Study Groups, in accordance with the considerations of 
paragraph 2 above. 

4. To recommend that for this purpose the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council decide that the 
members of the said Study Groups may be the members 
of the Organization of American States having a sub- 
stantial interest as producers of the corresponding scarce 
raw materials or indicating that they have a national 
interest in the consumption of those materials. 

5. To recommend that the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council request the interested Governments 
to appoint technical representatives to the Inter-Ameri- 
can Study Groups on scarce raw materials that are 
organized pursuant to this resolution, so that the work 
of those Groups may be done on a sound technical level. 

6. To suggest to the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council that the recommendations made by the 
Study Groups referred to in this resolution be trans- 
mitted to the Central Group by the representative of 
the Organization of American States thereto, and in the 
case of recommendations to any Commodity Committee, 
that it be requested to call a Special Meeting or a series 
of meetings so that a representative of the appropriate 
Study Group may have an opportunity to present such 
recommendations personally and with all the necessary 
details. 


XIX. Transportation 


The Fourth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs 
Resolves: 

1. That the American States shall collaborate to ensure 
the availability and most efficient utilization of inter- 
American transportation facilities and cooperate in their 
improvement when necessary. 

2. That the Inter-American Economic and Social Coun- 
cil be requested to undertake immediate studies in order 
to prepare and recommend to the Governments of the 
American Republics, for their adoption, in case of an 
emergency, measures leading to the most effective equi- 
table utilization of all transportation facilities of the 
Americas. In particular, such measures shall include 
information as to the availabiltiy of transportation facil- 
ities, the minimum requirements for the defense program 
and for the essential civilian needs of each Republic. 

3. With a view to maintaining the equilibrium neces- 
sary to the economy of the maritime transportation sys- 
tem, the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, 
through appropriate channels, shall study the system of 
freight and insurance rates applicable to inter-American 
trade, and make recommendations on the pertinent prob- 
lems and their solution. 

4. If the state of emergency causes difficulties in the 
trade of the American States, bilateral and multilateral 
adjustments shall be made to assure as far as possible 
the flow of exports from the countries supplying raw 
materials and foodstuffs, and the correlative importation 
of essential materials. 

5. If the state of emergency should make it necessary 
to establish transportation quotas, not only shall the vol- 
ume of their trade be taken into account to assure such 
quotas, but also the special characteristics of the prin- 
cipal export products used to maintain their trade and 
monetary equilibrium, so that, in so far as possible, the 
means of transportation that may be counted on will be 
adequate to their particular national needs. 
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XX. Gradual Absorption of Production Factors 
Applied to Activities of a Temporary Nature 


The Fourth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs 
Resolves: 

That the Inter-American Economic and Social Council 
study measures to assure that once the emergency is over, 
production factors applied to activities of a temporary 
nature will be gradually absorbed in permanent activities. 


XXII. Temporary Nature of Restriction and 
Control Measures 


The Fourth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs 
Declares: 

That the emergency restriction and control measures 
contemplated in various resolutions of this Fourth Meet- 
ing of Consultation should be considered as temporary 
measures required because of the common defense effort, 
and therefore recognizes the advisability of their being 
eliminated as soon as the circumstances that gave rise 
to their establishment no longer exist. 


XXII. Liquidation of Emergency Stocks 


The Fourth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs 
Resolves: 

To establish a common policy so that the return to 
normalcy will not cause dangerous disturbances in the 
markets and prices of the products of American coun- 
tries accumulated by the Governments during the emer- 
gency. The liquidation of the emergency stocks shall be 
carried out gradually and step by step, in consultation 
with the producer countries, in order to avoid abnormal 
disturbances in the world markets of the aforesaid 
products. 


XXIII. Study on the Shortage and Distribution 
of Newsprint 


WHEREAS: 

The scarcity of newsprint gravely affects the normal 
development of the organs of the press in the American 
countries, which is the foundation on which freedom of 
expression must rest; 

It is necessary to join forces to give every possible 
facility to the newspapers of America, in order that they 
may participate in the struggle to perfect the democratic 
system in America ; 
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The Fourth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs 


Recommends: 

1. That the Secretariat of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States prepare, with the advice of the newspaper 
organizations of the Western Hemisphere, a technical 
report containing recommendations for facilitating the 
access of newspaper publishers to the sources of produc- 
tion and distribution of newsprint under price conditions 
that are equitable for all the American countries, with 
no discrimination whatsoever. The conclusions of the 
said study shall be submitted to the American States for 
consideration. 

2. That governmental measures for the distribution 
and transportation of newsprint must be applied with due 
regard for the social function of journalism and with the 
same fundamental sense of general sacrifice as that un- 
derlying the system of allocations and priorities, and 
without preference or limitation that would affect the 
freedom of the press. 


XXIV. Plants Producing Synthetics 


The Fourth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs 
Resolves: 

In disposing of Government-owned industrial plants 
for the production of substitute or synthetic products 
built for defense purposes, due consideration should be 
given to the effects of the terms of such disposal upon 
the countries producers of natural materials, in order to 
avoid unfair competition. 


XXV. Manufacturing Plants and Rubber 
Plantations 


The Fourth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs 
Recommends: 

That the Inter-American Economic and Social Council 
study and submit reports to the interested American 
Governments dealing with the increase of natural-rubber 
production in the Hemisphere and the encouragement of 
plantations of rubber-producing trees and plants; and 
with economic and technical assistance for: (a) the 
establishment of plants manufacturing tires, inner tubes 
and other articles of rubber whether or not they have 
the raw material for meeting the needs for these prod- 
ucts; (b) the expansion of manufacturing plants in 
the American countries that already possess such plants; 
and (c) the installation and extension of plants produc- 
ing natural-rubber goods. 
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Emergency Economic Cooperation 


Draft Resolutions Submitted by the United States 
Subimitted Mar. 24, 1951 


EXPLANATORY STATEMENT 


The United States representative to the Fourth 
Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Forei 
Affairs of American States hereby submits for the 
consideration of his colleagues the following draft 
resolutions : 


1. Draft General Declaration 

2. Draft Resolution on Emergency Economic Coopera- 
tion 

3. Draft Resolution on Economic Development and 
Technical Cooperation Programs 


In presenting these documents, the United 
States representative makes the following explan- 
atory statement: 


During the period of more than 3 months since the 
United States took the initiative to convene the present 
Meeting of Consultation, and indeed prior to the taking 
of such initiative, the United States Government has 
consulted with a number of other Governments with re- 
gard to their aspirations and concerns in the economic 
field, with particular regard to preoccupations arising 
from the effect of the current rearmament program on 
the rate of economic activity and of economic develop- 
ment in the countries of this hemisphere. The Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council meeting in Wash- 
ington preparatory to the Meeting of Consultation, has 
made studies concerning the economic aspects of the 
Conference. 

In order to facilitate the undertaking of discussions 
of the economic items of the agenda, the United States 
Government, having in mind the points of view expressed 
to it by Governments of the other American nations, and 
the pre-Conference consultations above referred to, and 
tn the work of the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council, and having also in mind the substantial cur- 
tailment of civilian consumption in the United States 
as a result of the rearmament effort upon which the 
United States has been required to embark in defense of 
our mutual liberties, has prepared and transmits here- 
with the attached drafts of resolutions. In preparing 
these drafts, the United States has made a determined 
effort to reconcile the various points of view, harmoniz- 
ing them into a set of principles and policies which can 
serve as a basis for economic relationships during this 
emergency period. 

In a real sense, therefore, the United States representa- 
tive hopes that the attached drafts may be looked upon 
as reflecting in so far as possible the common view- 
points of the American Republics. 


ECONOMIC RESOLUTION NO. I 
Proposed General Declaration 


CONSIDERING : 

1. That the American Republics and other countries 
of the free world are confronted with the immediate 
necessity of strengthening their defenses against the 
forces of International Communist Imperialism ; 

2. That the common defense of their political sover- 
eignty, their territorial integrity, and their human liber- 
ties is of vital concern to each, and all, of the American 
Republics ; 
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3. That strengthening the defenses of the American 
Republics requires the maximum production, distribution, 
and utilization of defense materials, the maintenance 
and stabilization of the civilian economies, and the devel- 
opment of essential productive facilities ; 

The Fourth Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
of the American Republics 
Declares: 

That ‘he American Republics solemnly pledge, each to 
the other, and in the interest of the free world, their 
mutual cooperation in strengthening their common de- 
fense by effective measures of economic cooperation. 


ECONOMIC RESOLUTION NO. II 


Draft Economic Resolutions 
(Under Sub A and B) 


CONSIDERING : 

1. That the imperialistic design of the leaders of inter- 
national Communist aggression has as an objective the 
dislocation and subversion of the economic systems of 
the free world as a prelude to the imposition of political 
and military control ; 

2. That resistance to this inimical design is of vital 
concern to the American Republics ; 

3. That it is necessary for each American State to 
play its full part in contributing to the common defense 
and in sustaining the economic stability of the free world; 

4. That the mutual effort in the common defense may 
occasion economic adjustments requiring appropriate 
measures and controls to prevent serious inflation ; 

5. That the mobilization of economic resources, goods, 
and services to assure their maximum production, distri- 
bution, and utilization, and the adoption of measures of 
economic defense, are essential to the common purpose of 
achieving security. 

The Fourth Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of 
the American Republics 


Agrees: 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 


1. That the Governments of the American Republics 
should facilitate in every practicable way, including the 
adoption of necessary and appropriate internal measures, 
increased production of basic materials needed for defense 
programs and for essential civilian requirements. 

2. That special financial assistance should be provided 
on reasonable terms where such assistance is necessary 
to increase emergency production of basic materials in 
short supply which are needed in the common defense 
effort. 

3. That where it may be necessary to induce producers 
of basic materials in short supply to undertake an emer- 
gency expansion of production, the Governments of the 
importing countries should be prepared to undertake 
medium or long-term commitments with producers for the 
purchase of such basic materials at reasonable prices and 
consistent with any broad international allocation 
agreements. 


ALLOCATIONS AND PRIORITIES 


1. That the minimum requirements for the operation of 
essential civilian economic activities must be met. 

2. That in reducing or limiting less essential civilian 
needs, the principle of relative equality of sacrifice among 
countries should prevail, and accordingly, each country 
should make its full contribution in reducing its demand 
for such products. 

3. That where producing countries establish export 
allocations to meet essential foreign requirements, such 
countries, should, if necessary, adopt positive administra- 
tive measures to facilitate the fulfillment of such alloca- 
tions for export. 
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4. That in the case of those products which are made 
subject to allocations or priorities affecting their domestic 
consumption and export, highest priority must be given 
to the utilization of such products for defense production 
in the common cause, including the maintenance of ade- 
quate strategic stockpiles. 

5. That Governments should cooperate, through such 
international arrangements as may be established, in the 
adoption of measures looking toward the allocation of 
pasic commodities in order to assure their most effective 
distribution and utilization. 

6. That in the administration of allocations related to 
development programs, measures of special supply facilita- 
tion should be granted for materials and equipment re- 
quired to maintain or increase the production of basic 
materials essential to the defense program. Other eco- 
nomic development programs should proceed to the extent 
that materials and equipment can be made available 
without reducing other more essential requirements. 


PRICE CONTROLS 


1. That the Governments of the American Republics 
should adopt appropriate internal measures and controls 
to prevent inflationary tendencies which would endanger 
the common defense program and basic economic stability 
and which would be detrimental to mutual economic 
relations. 

2. That each Government shculd recognize the recipro- 
cal benefits deriving from controls designed to prevent 
inflation and be prepared to cooperate with other Govy- 
ernments which impose price controls on imports or ex- 
ports with a view to the adoption of corollary measures 
designed to make such controls more effective. 

3. That each Government adopting a system of price 
control should apply controls both to the prices of raw 
materials and manufactured goods. If price controls are 
imposed on imported products they should also be im- 
posed on exported products. Price policies should be 
such as to accord to imported produets treatment no less 
favorable than the treatment accorded like domestic 
commodities. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL CONSULTATION 
AND COOPERATION 


1. That the Governments of the American Republics 
will provide each other with full opportunity to consult 
with regard to fhe effect of emergency controls on in- 
ternational trade. It is recognized that consultation in 
advance of the imposition of controls will not always be 
possible owing to circumstances arising out of the 
emergency. 

2. That the American Republics agree to cooperate fully 
with one another in the adoption of effective measures of 
economic defense and security controls in the field of 
their international economic relations, including measures 
to increase the availability of products in short supply 
to the countries of the free world. 

3. That the Inter-American Economic and Social Coun- 
cil is requested to study, on a continuing basis, the resolu- 
tions of emergency economic cooperation approved by 
this Fourth Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of 
the American Republics in the interest of reviewing the 
cooperation achieved by the American Republics with 
regard to those resolutions. 
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TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


1. That the American States should be prepared to take 
prompt action to insure the continued availability and 
most efficient utilization of Inter-American transportation 
facilities. 

2. That the Inter-American Economic and Social Coun- 
cil is requested to undertake immediate studies for the 
formulation, and recommendation to the Governments of 
the American Republics for their adoption, in case of 
emergency, of measures for the most effective equitable 
use of all Inter-American transportation facilities. In 
particular, these measures should include information on 
the availability of transportation facilities, the minimum 
traffic requirements for the defense program and for 
essential civilian needs of each of the Republics. 


ECONOMIC RESOLUTION NO. Ill 


Economic Development and Technical 
Cooperation Programs 


CONSIDERING : 

1. That the true faith of the peoples of the free world 
in their future and in the democratic way of life re- 
quires evidence that steps are being taken to improve their 
economic and social welfare through concrete measures 
to help them help themselves. 

2. That programs of economic development and tech- 
nical cooperation have proven to be among the most 
successful instruments in providing the conditions and 
facilities which are necessary to expand production, raise 
living standards and fulfill the hopes of mankind for a 
better future. 

3. That the present emergency situation constitutes an 
additional and urgent reason for increasing international 
cooperation in these fields, within the limitations imposed 
by the defense responsibilities of the American Republics. 

The Fourth Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of 
the American Republics 


Recommends. 


1. That the American Republics, with increased vigor, 
should continue to collaborate actively in programs of 
economic development and technical cooperation with a 
view to building economic strength and well-being in the 
economically underdeveloped regions of the Americas and 
to improving the living levels of the people therein. 

2. That such collaboration should be carried forward, 
through planned and integrated programs, including 
those having joint application to more than one country, 
which are designed to modernize agriculture and increase 
food production, raise standards of health and education, 
develop mineral and power resources, increase industrial- 
ization, improve transportation facilities, encourage the 
investment of private capital and the use of related man- 
agerial capacity and technical skills, and better the con- 
ditions of labor. 

3. That during the present emergency period, priority 
should be given, within the limitations imposed by the 
emergency, to the immediate execution of projects for 
expanding the production of food, for increasing the out- 
put of materials in short supply, for improving nutritional 
standards and reducing the incidence of communicable 
and infectious diseases, and for bettering working condi- 
tions and labor standards, 
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Outstanding Achievements 


Informal Remarks by Secretary Acheson? 


Mr. President, Your Excellencies—we come to 
the end of our meeting. And it falls to my lot, 
as your President who has received such outstand- 
ing remarks of kindness at your hands, to utter the 
final words. 

I can do no better at this moment than to be 
inspired and guided by the four notable addresses 
which you have heard from our colleagues this 
morning. At the outset of this meeting, I ven- 
tured the hope, a hope in which I had a great 
confidence, unlimited confidence, that this meet- 
ing would have a dual success. That, in the first 
place, what we did here, our actual accomplish- 
ment, would make a great contribution to the 
peace and prosperity of the world. 

I also ventured the hope that the manner in 
which we conducted this meeting, the great demon- 
stration of democratic and brotherly approach to 
common problems and of the cooperation in solv- 
ing common problems, would be an inspiration in 
a world in which there is all too little of that. You 
have heard from the addresses this morning how 
gloriously our hopes have been achieved. So far 
as our work is concerned, our agreement, the con- 
clusions which are embodied in our final act, the 
judgment upon those will be made by our peoples 
and by the peoples of the world and by history. 
It is not for us to utter that final judgment, nor 
is it for us to overpraise what we have done. I 
am happy to see already that the judgments, 
which are being reached about our work, are that 
it has been outstanding. I am sure that will be 
the continued judgment. But, I may perhaps say 
a little about the method in which our work has 
been conducted and the example which has come 
from our work to this troubled world. 

And I might pause at this moment, before our 
final farewell, to examine for a moment why it is 
that we have been able to work upon these prob- 
lems, difficult problems which have come before us, 
in such a cooperative and brotherly way. Why 


*Made before the closing session of the meeting on 
Apr. 7. 
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is that? There are two great reasons. We meet 
here in a meeting of Consultation as Foreign 
Ministers. But Foreign Ministers are also men. 
So let us examine for a moment our duties and 
our efforts as Foreign Minister and then our asso- 
ciation as men. As Foreign Ministers, every per- 
son at this table has come to this meeting and 
has acted throughout this meeting in devoted 
loyalty to the interests of his country. And, in 
examining the interests of his country, each one 
of these Foreign Ministers has found, as their 
predecessors have found and as their successors 
will find, that fundamental in the interests of each 
of our countries is devotion and loyalty to our 
common American system, to our common Amer- 
ican ideals, to our common American interests, 
and to our common American organization. 

Therefore, we find, as we work, that we are 
bound together with such bands of iron that no 
individual interests can ever tear us apart. And, 
therefore, as Foreign Ministers, we find ourselves 
inevitably colleagues, working as colleagues at 
common problems which are common to all of 
us, the solution of which is necessary to all of 
us. And, therefore, as we work, we have worked 
as colleagues. There has been no rivalry between 
us. In a gathering such as the one we have had 
there are no stars and no satellites. There have 
been no issues where there are victors and van- 

uished. There have been no points at which 
there are winners and losers. We have all won. 
We have all won through a great achievement be- 
cause we are colleagues and because our funda- 
mental interests are common interests. 

But, we are also men, as well as Foreign 
Ministers. And the relations between men are, 
in my judgment (and I am sure you will agree) 
founded, if they are to be successful, upon mutual 
respect and mutual regard. Those emotions can- 
not be pretended. They must be founded on 
reality. 

During this past 2 weeks, our mutual respect 
has grown because of the performance of every 
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single Minister at this table. Each of you, I 
know, could do what I could do. And that is to 
look around this table and point out instance 
after instance where every single one of Your 
Excellencies has contributed with great ability 
and with great skill to the solution of some thorny 
problem or to easing the way over sticky points. 

And so, as we have worked together, we have 
a solid foundation for respect. We have seen 
performances here by every one of you which in- 
spire respect, and our mutual respect has grown 
in these weeks to great height. But respect is not 
enough. In addition to respect, to have the 
proper relationships between men, there must be 
regard. And during these 2 weeks that, in turn, 
has grown. 

Many of us here are old friends. Some of us 
here are new friends. But, in every case, during 
these weeks, we find that the warmth of our re- 
gard has grown. It has grown and it has flour- 
ished, so that as we return home and communicate 
with one another, and as we come to the final 
formal closing words of diplomatic correspond- 
ence, and we read, each one to the other, those 


words “Accept Excellency, the renewed assurance 
of my highest regard” that will mean to us some- 
thing real. 

It will mean that it is the communication from 
a friend who really has high regard and for whom 
we each have high regard, and we will know that 
we are communicating with friends. 

I said that we have come to the end of our 
meeting, but we have not come to the end of our 
work. Our work never ends. We turn now from 
our agreement upon future action, which we have 
reached so unanimously here in Washington, to 
the carrying out of that action each in his own 
country. And each of us will encounter difficul- 
ties—that is inevitable. But all of us, as a band 
of brothers, will have our hearts and minds going 
with each person here, sympathizing in his diffi- 
culties, anxious to be helpful for their solution, 
watching, always hopefully, for his greater and 
greater success. 

We have come to the final moment: Your Ex- 
cellencies—no, that word is too cold for this final 
moment. May I say to you, “my friends,” I bid 
to each one of you a most affectionate farewell. 


U.S. Solicits Opinions of American Republics on Japanese Settlement 


by Ambassador John Foster Dulles 
Consultant to the Secretary * 


We are living in dangerous days. It is a time 
when each of us has the obligation to contribute 
to the preservation of peace with justice. The con- 
tributions to be made are not merely material— 
military and economic. There is a moral contri- 
bution to be made, because only as our cause is 
righteous will it prevail. 

_ It is in this respect that our sister Republics of 
the Americas can make a great and a distinctive 
contribution to the cause of the free world. The 
very fact that you have no selfish interest in Eu- 
rope, Asia, and A frica enables you to bring to bear 
a clarity and a purity of judgment which is wel- 
comed by a nation such as the United States which, 
as set out in the opening sentence of our Declara- 
tion of Independence, possesses “a decent respect 
to the opinions of mankind.” 

The United States invites the opinion of all of 
the American Republics with respect to its inter- 
national policies, because we recognize that those 


*Summary of remarks made before the World Trade 
Committee of the Washington Board of Trade in honor of 
the Foreign Ministers and Ambassadors of the American 
Republics at the Fourth Consultative Meeting of the For- 
eign Ministers on Apr. 3 and released to the press on the 
same date. 
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opinions reflect the type of public opinion by which 
international policies ought to be judged. 

You, your Governments, and your people, pre- 
dominantly accept a religious view of the world. 
You believe that there is a Divine Creator Who is 
the ruler of men and of nations and that He has 
established a moral order, disregard of which 
sooner or later, but inexorably, brings disaster. 
You believe that there are external verities of 
truth, mercy, and justice and that law, national 
and international, ought to reflect those verities 
rather than the self-will and self-seeking of man. 

It is in this matter that there exists the greatest 
gulf between the Communist world and the free 
world of those who . lieve that man has his origin 
and destiny in God. The Communist world, fol- 
lowing the precept of Stalin, refuses to evaluate 
human and national conduct by standards of “eter- 
nal justice” and considers that law, national and 
international, is merely the means whereby those 
in power achieve their political ends and destroy 
their class enemies. 

The United States has, I repeat, a “decent re- 
spect” for the opinions of others, but it is not in- 
terested in opinions which derive from this athe- 
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istic view of our world. We are interested in 
opinions which reflect a moral judgment. 

That is why the United States welcomes the im- 

ortant voice which the American Republics have 
in the United Nations. That is why we always 
consciously try to make our policies such as will 
commend themselves to your opinion. 

The Soviet bloc constantly charges that there 
is unity between the United States and our sister 
Republics because you are “dominated” by our 
power. Only those who are fully blind to reality 
could make such a charge. If there is unity, and 
I am happy to say that there generally is, it is 
because the United States has a respect for your 
opinion and because we consciously seek to win 
its approbation. 

That is one of the reasons, in fact the principal 
reason, why I welcome this opportunity to talk 
with you about the possibilities of peace with 
Japan. There are, of course, other reasons. All 
of you showed your solidarity with the United 
States by entering the war against Japan. All 
of you joined the economic effort that was required 
to win that war, and one of you made an appre- 
ciable military contribution in the Pacific. There- 
fore, in this matter you are more than an academic 
audience. You represent Governments which, I 
hope, will be parties to a peace. 

There is a group of nations which, by common 
consent, have a special interest in the Japanese 
peace settlement. Those are the nations repre- 
sented upon the Far Eastern Commission which 
was set up in 1945 and which has been responsible 
for the over-all occupation policies. Three other 
nations in the western Pacific area have come into 
being since 1945 and they have a similar concern. 
We are having preliminary talks with these Gov- 
ernments and with Japanese leaders. I assure you 
they are only preliminary. They are, however, 
not secret talks. The whole world knows what 
we are talking about, and we welcome and receive 
advice from all who are sincerely and legitimately 
concerned. 

Perhaps the most difficult single problem is that 
of security—security for Japan and _ security 
against a possible revival of militarism in Japan. 
We believe that that should be worked out as far 
as possible in accordance with the collective se- 
curity principles of the United Nations. The Jap- 
anese Government and people want that also. 
Japan, undoubtedly, will a), ly as promptly as 

ossible for membership in the United Nations. 

ut their application may be vetoed, as has been 
the application of Italy and other peace-loving 
states. 

This is an aspect of the problem which I am 
sure you will want to consider, both as belligerents 
in the Japanese war and as members of the United 
Nations. It is becoming increasingly intolerable 
that the Soviet veto is preventing the realization 
of the United Nations Sheoter provision that mem- 
bership should be open to all peace-loving states 
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which accept the obligations contained in the 
Charter and which are able and “ne to carry 
out those obligations. Denial of membership to 
such nations makes it difficult to develop a genu- 
ine collective security system, such as is needed 
in the case of Japan. I believe that the United 
Nations Assembly should, at an early date, give 
consideration to how this problem can be prac- 
tically resolved. 


Erroneous Versions of Japanese 
Peace Treaty in Foreign Press 


[Released to the press April 6] 


It seems that there are appearing in the press 
abroad versions of a draft of Japanese peace 
treaty attributed to the United States. 

As previously announced, the United States 
some days ago did hand confidentially to repre- 
sentatives of Allied Powers a tentative and sug- 
gestive draft| of a peace treaty which it was 
understood was a working paper, subject to alter- 
ation and changes which the United States itself 
might want to propose and, of course, subject to 
considerations advanced by other Governments. 
Since this first tentative draft was circulated, the 
United States has itself decided to recommend 
certain changes and additions so that texts pres- 
ently circulated, although in general substance 
reflecting the type of treaty which Ambassador 
Dulles described in considerable detail in his Los 
Angeles address of March 31,' do not in respect 
to details and concrete language necessarily re- 
flect the final views of the United States, much 
less those of other Governments whose comments 
are now being awaited. 


Philippine War Damage Commission 


Completes Task on War Claims 
[Released to the press by the White House March 29] 


The President today sent the following letter to each 
of the three members of the Philippine War Damage 
Commission on the termination of the activities of the 
Commission. 


Dear __-------------: As the Philippine War 
Damage Commission terminates its work, I wish 
to commend you and the other members of the 
Commission on the outstanding manner in which 
you have discharged agg responsibilities. It is 
particularly noteworthy, and something all too 
rare in government annals, that the Commission, 
in advance of the time prescribed by Congress, has 
been able to complete the tremendous task of con- 


* BuLLETIN of Apr. 9, 1951, p. 577. 
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sidering 1,248,901 claims and paying out more than 
$388 million at an administrative cost well below 
that provided by law. 

The program which your Commission undertook 
following the passage of the act of Congress of 
April 30, 1946 represented something new in the 
my of the United States because this Govern- 
ment had never before assumed the responsibility 
of restoration of private property destroyed in 
time of war. The program was one, however, that 
the American people, who were themselves still 
mourning the loss of some 300,000 of their own sons 
and daughters and who then, as now, were con- 
fronted with staggering post-war problems, never 

uestioned. In recognition of the loyalty and 

riendship of the people of the Philippines, all 
were agreed that we should assist them in getting 
a firm start on the road back toward the reestab- 
lishment of anormaleconomy. Your Commission 
has played a vital role in helping the people of 
the Philippines in this task. Your program has 
strengthened the Philippine economy, it has helped 
restore many important buildings and facilities 
throughout the Islands, and it has enabled thou- 
sands of people to reestablish themselves in busi- 
ness, in agriculture, and in other pursuits. 

The Philippine and American people have been 
closely associated for more than fifty years and 
it is my earnest hope that the two nations will 
continue that close association and cooperation in 
meeting the great problems which confront all 
freedom-loving people today. I believe that the 
work of the Commission has contributed materially 
to the realization of that hope. 

In accepting your resignation on completion of 
a task well done, I wish to express my personal 
appreciation for your outstanding services as 1 
member of the Philippine War Damage Commis- 
sion, and to commend the Philippine and American 
members of your staff for their splendid contri- 
bution. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Harry S. Truman 


Following is the text of the letter to the President from 
the members of the Commission. 

March 26, 1951 

My Dear Mr. Presivent: It is our privilege to 
transmit to you the Ninth Gonieneel and Final 
Report of the Philippine War Damage Commis- 
sion.! This report, as required by statute, has also 
been sent to the President of the Senate and 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. It con- 
tains an account of the activities of the Commis- 
sion since its inception. 

The Commission received 1,248,901 claims val- 
ued by the claimants at $1,225,000,000. All of 
these claims have now been adjudicated, with an 
average rate of disallowance of 55.7 percent. To- 
tal payments have aggregated $388,150,000. As 
prescribed by law, all claims approved for $500 or 


1 Available from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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less were paid in full, and all claims approved in 
excess of $500 were paid that amount plus 52.5 per- 
cent of the remainder. Small claimants have re- 
stored their homes and equipment, thus becoming 
more productive and hence more useful citizens. 
Claimants with claims approved in excess of 
$25,000 received $100,000,000 from the Commis- 
sion, but invested $500,000,000 in the Philippine 
economy. 

The task of the Commission has been concluded 
in advance of April 30, 1951, the termination date 
fixed by Congress. Moreover, the Commission is 
able to return to the United States Treasury 
$2,500,000, most of which represents administra- 
tive funds which were not required because of econ- 
omy inadministration. The cost of administration 
was less than 2.5 percent of the total sum appro- 
priated. 

For the payment of war damage to public prop- 
erty, the Commission was allocated $56,800,000. 
Of this sum $55,250,000 has been distributed for 
reconstruction. The remainder was used for ad- 
ministrative expense at a ration of 2.5 percent. 
Through this phase of the rehabilitation program, 
hospitals were provided for 3,200 bed patients, 
schools for 3,200,000 students, and waterworks for 
6,700,000 people. In addition, appropriate build- 
ings were reconstructed for the Philippine Con- 
gress, the Supreme Court, certain executive de- 
partments of the national Government and provin- 
cial and municipal Governments. The University 
of the Philippines was given substantial aid, as 
were the Culion Leper Sanitorium and the Quezon 
Institute for tuberculous patients. 

Although the funds authorized and appropri- 
ated were inadequate fully to repair the ravages of 
war in the Philippines, they were of tremendous 
assistance. Without them the very existence of 
the new Republic would have been endangered. 
Yet, despite supplemental appropriations by the 
Philippine Government, much rehabilitation re- 
mains to be done. The Commission is pleased to 
report, however, the deep gratitude of the Philip- 
pine people for this unprecedented act of generos- 
ity by the people of the United States. 

Now that the work is concluded, we, the mem- 
bers of the Philippine War Damage Commission, 
offer to you our resignations, to become effective 
at the close of business March 31, 1951. In so do- 
ing, we wish to express our deep appreciation of 
the opportunity accorded us to serve the Philip- 
pine and American people, and to acknowledge 
our indebtedness for your able leadership and un- 
failing support. You have our best wishes for 
continued health, happiness, and success. 

Respectfully, 

Frank A. Warne 
Chairman 

Francisco A. Deteapo 
Commissioner 

Joun A. O’DoNNELL 
Commissioner 
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Second Anniversary of NAT Marks Progress 


Statement by the President 


[Released to the press by the White House April 3] 


On the second birthday of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, it is appropriate that we take stock of our 
progress. 

The most encouraging fact which stands out 
today is that Europe is stronger and in a better 
position to defend itself than it was a year ago. 

This stems from the determination of the free 
peoples of Europe to help themselves. Their de- 
termination as well as their strength has been in- 
creased by the assistance which we have been able 
to give them. Even more important, our joint 
efforts have acquired greater effectiveness through 
the establishment of General Eisenhower’s unified 
command. For the first time in history, there 
exists in peace an integrated international force 
whose object is to maintain peace through 
strength. Six years ago, General Eisenhower led 
such a force to victory, but we devoutly pray that 
our present course of action will succeed and mair.- 
tain peace without war. 

The armed forces of the North Atlantic Treaty 
countries will grow more rapidly in the future as 
stepped-up training and production programs 
begin to bear fruit. An enormous military pro- 
duction program is under way in the United 
States, and our allies, despite limited facilities and 
resources, have already more than doubled their 
rate of military production. 

Just as important as the forces which we are 
building together is the spirit of cooperation and 
joint effort which has been greatly strengthened. 
This is a solid achievement which will bring re- 
wards of happiness and prosperity to our peoples 
long after the passing of the present emergency. 

The events of the past 2 years have proved be- 
yond question the wisdom of the course we adopted 
in signing the North Atlantic Treaty. Develop- 
ments since the war have made it more clear than 
ever before that no nation can find safety behind 
its own frontiers—that the only security lies in 
collective security. 

While we have reason to take pride in our ac- 
complishments, we cannot forget that the road 
ahead is still long and hard. The people of the 
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United States and the people of Europe must ac- 
cept heavy burdens with both determination and 
patience. I am confident that we will march for- 
ward together with speed and vigor. Above all, 
I feel certain that we will not relax the great effort 
which is now under way. 


Message From Secretary Acheson 
to Chairman van Zeeland 


[Released to the press April 4] 


Following is the text of a message from Secretary 
Dean Acheson to Foreign Minister Paul G. van Zeeland 
of Belgium, Chairman of the Council of Naro, on the oc- 
casion of the second anniversary of the signing of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 

On this second anniversary of the signing of the 
North Atlantic Treaty, I wish to extend to you, as 
Chairman of the North Atlantic Council, the sin- 
cere greetings of the Government and people of 
the United States. 

Two years ago, 12 nations of the North Atlantic 
community joined together in a great cause—the 
cause of peace and security. These nations have 
reason to take pride in the progress which has 
been made since that time. We are proving once 
again that free people possess the spirit, the cour- 
age, the skill, and the capacity for cooperation 
which, in the long run, will make them far 
stronger than any would-be aggressor. 

Today, the people of the United States have 
undertaken the greatest peacetime defense pro- 
gram in their history. In accepting the burdens 
and sacrifices which such a program inevitably 
requires they are comforted and inspired by the 
knowledge that 11 other free nations are also con- 
tributing their skills and resources to the common 
purpose. The future will demand continued ef- 
forts and sacrifices from all of us, but I am con- 
fident that we will succeed in meeting these de- 
mands. Upon our success depends not only the 
peace and security of the peoples of this genera- 
tion, but also the preservation of freedom, human 
dignity, and social justice for future generations. 
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U.S.-U.K.—-France Announce Agreement on Industrial Controls 


in Allied Zones of Germany 


[Released to the press April 4] 


Attached is the text of an agreement concerning in- 
dustrial controls in the French, United Kingdom, and 
United States areas of occupation in Germany, which was 
announced April 3 in Frankfort by the three Allied High 
Commissioners. 

This agreement replaces the agreement concerning pro- 
hibited and limited industries of 1949. Also attached 
is the text of a letter from the High Commission to 
Chancellor Adenauer summarizing the provisions of the 
new agreement. 

These documents have been released in Germany and 
in Washington, Paris, and London. 


TEXT OF AGREEMENT 
CONCERNING INDUSTRIAL CONTROLS 


The High Commissioners of France, the United King- 
dom and the United States of America, duly authorised 
thereto by their respective Governments, hereby con- 
clude on behalf of those Governments the following 
agreement concerning industrial controls in the French, 
United Kingdom, and United States Areas of Occupation 
in Germany. 

Article I 


1. The provisions of this Agreement shall be reviewed 
on the request of any two of the Governments parties to 
the Agreement and in any event not later than 31st 
December, 1951. 

2. Except as may be subsequently agreed among the 
Governments parties to this Agreement, the prohibitions 
laid down in this Agreement shall remain in force until 
the peace settlement. 

3. Except as may be subsequently agreed ameng the 
Governments parties to this Agreement, the limitations 
laid down in this Agreement shall remain in force until 
1st January, 1953, or until the peace settlement, which- 
ever is the earlier, and thereafter as may be agreed. 


Article II 


Except with the authorisation of the Allied High 
Commission the manufacture, production, installation, 
import, export, transport, storage, possession, ownership 
or use of any of the following articles or products is 
prohibited : 

(a) items listed in Annex A to this Agreement; 
(b) primary magnesium. 


Article III 


Materials, products, facilities and equipment relating 
to atomic energy shall continue to be subject to Allied 
High Commission legislation. 
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Article IV 


1. The manufacture of electronic valves shall be un- 
restricted in respect of types included in a list of per- 
mitted types as established, and modified as required, 
by the Allied High Commission. These permitted types 
shall not exceed 50 watts anode dissipation, or a fre 
quency of 250 megacycles per second. 

2. The manufacture of electronic valves included in 
the categories listed in Annex B to this Agreement is 
prohibited. This Annex is subject to review and revision 
by the Allied High Commission. 

3. The manufacture of all other categories or specific 
types of electronic valves is prohibited except under 
license from the Allied High Commission. 


Article V 


1. Control shall be maintained over capacity in the fol- 
lowing industries :— 


(a) Steel 

(b) Electric are and high frequency furnace steel 

(ec) Shipbuilding 

(d) Synthetic rubber 

(e) Synthetic petrol, oil and lubricants, produced 
directly or indirectly from coal or brown coal 

(f) Ball and roller bearings, except equipment only 
capable of producing non-precision bearings. 


2. No enterprise shall be permitted, except under 
license from the Allied High Commission, to increase the 
productive capacity of any of its plant or equipment that 
is engaged or partly engaged in the industries listed in 
this Article, or of the industry as a whole, whether it is 
proposed to effect the increase by extension of existing 
facilities, the construction of new facilities, or the addi- 
tion of new equipment. Such licenses shall not be granted 
unless the Allied High Commission are satisfied with the 
arrangements made for the disposal of the capacity 
replaced. 

Article VI 


1. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 2 of this 
Article the production of crude steel shall be limited to 
11.1 million tons a year. 

2. The Allied High Commission will allow crude steel to 
be produced outside the foregoing limitation where this 
will facilitate the defence effort. 


Article VII 


1. The construction and acquisition of ships which in- 
clude the military features, characteristics and equipment 
listed in Annex C to this Agreement and the modification 
of ships to include such features, characteristics and 
equipment shall be prohibited except under license from 
the Allied High Commission. 

2. The term “acquisition” as used in this Article in- 
cludes bare-boat chartering. 
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Article VIII 


Nothing in this Agreement shall be interpreted as im- 
pairing or reducing the powers with which the Military 
Security Board is vested. 


Article IX 


This Agreement shall come into force from the date 
of signature and shall replace the Agreement concerning 
Prohibited and Limited Industries approved by the 
Foreign Ministers of France, the United Kingdom and the 
United States and signed by the Military Governors of 
the French, United Kingdom and United States Zones of 
Occupation in Germany in April, 1949. 


Annex A 
Group I 


(a) All weapons including atomic means of warfare 
or apparatus of all calibres and natures capable of pro- 
jecting lethal or destructive projectiles, liquids, gases or 
toxic substances, their carriages and mountings. 

(b) All projectiles for the above and their means of 
projection or propulsion. 

(c) All military means of destruction including but 
not limited to grenades, bombs, torpedoes, mines, depth 
mines, depth and demolition charges and self-propelled 
charges, all types of fuses therefor and all apparatus for 
the guiding, control and operation thereof including tim- 
ing, sensing and homing devices. 

(d) All military cutting or piercing weapons. 


Group II 


(a) All vehicles specially equipped or designed for mili- 
tary purposes including but not limited to tanks, armoured 
ears, tank-carrying trailers and armoured railway rolling 
stock. 

(b) Armour of all types for military purposes. 


Group III 


(a) Instruments and devices of the following classes, 
designed for military purposes, irrespective of the form 
of energy or the part of the spectrum used: 

(i) Range-finding apparatus of all kinds; 

(ii) Aiming, guiding and computing devices for fire 
control ; 

(iii) Locating devices of all kinds; 

(iv) Instruments for observation of fire; 

(v) Instruments for the remote control of objects. 

(b) All signalling and inter-communication equipment 
and installations specially designed for military purposes ; 
all apparatus intended specifically for the purpose of pro- 
ducing radio interference. 


Group IV 


(a) Warships of all classes. All ships and floating 
equipment specially designed for war purposes including 
the servicing of warships. All ships designed or con- 
structed for conversion into warships or for military use. 

(b) Special machinery, equipment and installations 
which in time of peace are normally used solely in 
warships. 

(c) Submersible craft of all kinds; submersible devices 
of all kinds, designed for military purposes. Special 
equipment pertaining to these craft and devices. 

(d) All military landing devices. 

(e) Material, equipment and installations for the 
military defense of coastal areas and harbours. 


Group V 
(a) Aircraft of all types, heavier or lighter than air; 


with or without means of propulsion, and all auxiliary 
equipment, including aircraft engines and component 
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parts, accessories and spare parts specifically designed for 
aircraft use. 

(b) Ground equipment and installations for servicing, 
testing or aiding the operation of aircraft, including but 
not limited to catapults, winches and beacons. Material 
for the rapid construction or preparation of airfields. 


Group VI 


All drawing, specifications, designs, models and repro- 
duction directly relating to the development, manufacture, 
testing or inspection of the war material, or to experi- 
ments or research in connection with war material. 


Group VII 


(a) Machine tools or other manufacturing equipment 
specifically designed for the development, manufacture, 
testing and inspection of weapons, ammunition or other 
war materials listed in this Annex. 

(b) Attachments, devices, tools or other objects having 
no normal peacetime use and specifically designed to con- 
vert or adapt machine tools or other manufacturing equip- 
ment to the development, manufacture, testing and inspec- 
tion of weapons, ammunition or other war materials listed 
in this Annex. 


Group VIII 


(a) (i) Explosives and accessories. 

(ii) Double base propellants (i. e. nitrocellulose pro- 
pellants containing nitroglycerine, diethyleneglycol di- 
nitrate or analogous substances). 

(iii) Single base propellants for any weapons. 

(iv) Nitroguanidine. 

(v) Chemicals particularly useful as poison war 
gasses (including liquids and solids customarily included 
in this term). 

(vi) Hydrogen peroxide of 37% concentration or 
higher. 

(vii) Hydrazine hydrate. 

(viii) Alkyl nitrates. 

(ix) Other chemicals particularly useful as rocket 
fuels. 

(x) Highly toxic products from bacteriological or 
plant sources, with the exception of those bacteriological 
and plant products which are used for therapeutic 
purposes. 

(xi) White phosphorous. 

(xii) Incendiaries and incendiary compositions, in- 
cluding but not limited to thermites and gell fuels. 

(b) All special means for individual and collective 
defence used in peace exclusively by Armed Forces. 


Group IX 


All apparatus, devices and material specially designed 
for training and instructing personnel in the use, handling, 
manufacture and maintenance of war material. 


Group X 


Spare parts, accessories and component parts of the 
articles and products listed in this annex. 


Annex B 


Categories of Electronic Valwes the Manufacture of which 
is Prohibited 


(i) Velocity modulated valves, e.g. Kylstrons. 

(ii) Magnetrons. 

(iii) Valves employing direct coupling of the electron 
stream to the output circuit. 

(iv) Valves designed mechanically to fit wave guide, 
cavity, coaxial or parallel wire line resonant circuits or 
having such circuits built into the valves. 

(v) Memory or storage valves. 

(vi) Triggered spark-gap valves. 
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(vii) Subminiature valves (i. e. valves capable of being 
passed through a hole one-half inch in diameter, or spe- 
cially designed to withstand great acceleration or the 
shock of departure of projectiles). 

(viii) Cathode ray tubes, except those specifically de- 
signed and produced for television receiver purposes. 

(ix) Germanium, silicon, and other semiconductor 
crystal rectifiers, or modifications thereof capable of opera- 
tion at radio frequencies. 

(x) Special purpose valves having no known commer- 
cial application or valves designed for optimum perform- 
ance above 250 megacycles. 


Annex C 


Features, Characteristics and Equipment which may 
not be Constructed or Installed in any Ship except under 
License from the Allied High Commission 


(a) Any special features or characteristics which 
render it readily convertible :— 

(i) for amphibious assault operations; 

(ii) to an aircraft carrier or for operating aircraft ; 

(iii) to a repair or depot ship for submarines, air- 
craft or coastal forces craft; 

(iv) to a fighter direction vessel ; 

(v) to any other combatant or naval auxiliary type 
of vessel. 

(b) Any of the following weapons, equipment and 
material :- 

(i) all items listed in Annex A of this Agreement 
(except radio direction and position finders and radar 
equipment of normal commercial marine type) ; 

(ii) paravanes; 

(iii) minesweeping gear of any description; 

(iv) catapults for aircraft launching; 

(v) rocket or missile launching devices, except such 
as may be in normal commercial usage for emergency 
signalling and rescue purposes ; 

(vi) smoke-making equipment or apparatus of spe- 
cial devices for concealment purposes ; 

(vii) high concentration hydrogen peroxide or spe- 
cial submarine fuels or supplies ; 

(viii) depth sounding gear and radio and gyrocom- 
pass equipment which do not conform to normal commer- 
cial marine types. 

(c) Any special fittings or special structures readily 
adaptable for mounting, carrying or storing any of the 
items listed in paragraph (b) above. 

(d) Any of the following machinery or features of ship 
design, and provisions therefor, which in relation to the 
type of vessel in which they are installed, do not conform 
to normal commercial marine practice, or which in time 
of peace are normally used solely in warships, and which 
in the opinion of the Military Security Board also con- 
stitute a security threat :—- 

(i) main and auxiliary machinery, notably that with 
characteristics such as would give abnormally long range 
in miles at speeds other than service speed or that which 
would result in speed substantially greater than that 
normal to the type of vessel and for the services intended ; 

(ii) gas jet propulsion or atomic propulsion; 

(iii) auxiliary electrical generating machinery and 
equipment of capacity in excess of that normal to the 
type of vessel ; 

(iv) cargo lifting gear in excess of that normal to 
the type of vessel ; 

(v) subdivision significantly different from that 
normal to the type of vessel ; 

(vi) evaporators of capacity in excess of that normal 
to the type of vessel and for the services intended ; 

(vii) fuel and fresh water capacity in excess of that 
normal to the type of vessel and for the services in- 
tended ; 

(viii) hull and deck openings in excess of those 
normal to the type of vessel ; 

(ix) unobstructed deck space in excess of that nor- 
mal to the type of vessel. 


April 16, 1951 


TEXT OF LETTER FROM 
ALLIED HIGH COMMISSION 
TO CHANCELLOR ADENAUER 


I have the honor ot inform Your Excellency that, fol- 
lowing upon the decision taken by the three Foreign Min- 
isters in September, 1950 to institute a review of the Pro- 
hibited and Limited Industries Agreement, my colleagues 
and I have today signed an Agreement on Industrial Con- 
trols. I enclose a copy of this document which shall, 
as from today, replace the Agreement concluded be- 
tween the three Military Governors in April, 1949. 

2. You will observe that the new agreement, which is 
subject to review at the request of any two of the sig- 
natory Governments, and in any event, not later than 
December 31, 1951, relaxes a number of limitations 
hitherto imposed on industry in the Federal territory and 
will facilitate production in Germany of items and ma- 
terials for common defense by the West. 

3. By the terms of the Agreement, limitations and 
restrictions hitherto in force upon the size and speed or 
tonnage of merchant ships built or otherwise acquired 
by Germany, primary aluminum, synthetic ammonia, 
chlorine, styrene, and upon machine tools of types listed 
in annex “B” to the former Agreement are removed. In 
addition, the High Commission will be willing to author- 
ize the production of crude steel outside the limit of 11.1 
million tons per annum where such production will facili- 
tate steel being provided for the common defense effort. 
The prohibition on the production of synthetic oil and 
rubber is removed, and restrictions upon the capacity of 
these and of the ball and roller bearing industries are 
now modified. Control is retained, but in modified form, 
over the production of electronic valves. 

4. The three Governments do not desire to hamper 
technological progress or to prevent the modernization 
of production leading to the reduction of costs and econo- 
mies in raw materials, power and fuel. Consequently, in 
those few industries where the limitation of capacity is 
maintained the High Commission will be prepared to au- 
thorize the substitution of more efficient equipment, the 
rearrangement of machinery and the introduction of new 
processes or other technical changes even though this 
may involve a minor increase in the capacity of the fac- 
tory or the equipment in question. 

5. In authorizing the rehabilitation of plants (includ- 
ing the installation of new equipment) and the utiliza- 
tion of new processes for the production of synthetic 
rubber and synthetic oil the High Commission will, as 
long as solid fuels are in short supply, grant licenses only 
to the extent that additional consumption of coal and 
coke necessary for the production contemplated does not 
affect the satisfaction of the needs of solid fuel import- 
ing countries. Nevertheless, applications outstanding for 
use of the plants at Bergkamen, Viktor, Scholven and 
Ruhroel will be granted forthwith. 

6. Whilst the necessity for obtaining license to manu- 
facture machine tools listed in schedule “B” of the old 
Prohibited and Limited Industries Agreement is not main- 
tained, my colleagues and I require that a system of 
declaration of manufacture by the producer (indicating 
the intended destination of each machine) and of report- 
ing on the quantities of such machines in Germany shall 
be put into operation. 

7. The coming into force of the Agreement on Industrial 
Controls will entail certain amendments to High Commis- 
sion Law 24 and to ordinances which your Government 
has issued in respect of the various items concerned. It 
is not intended that the coming into effect of the new 
Agreement shall await completion of all administrative 
processes involved in these amendments, and instructions 
have been issued to the Military Security Board to treat 
applications from industry in the spirit of the new Agree- 
ment pending the issue of the necessary amendments. 
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U.S.—Sweden Discuss Financial 
Policies on Transfer of Dollars 


[Released to the press April 5] 


During the years 1947, 1948, and 1949 the 
United States Government and the Government 
of Sweden concluded a series of understandings 
which temporarily modified the quantitative and 
nondiscriminatory commitments of the trade 
agreement of 1935 between the two countries. 
These modifications were necessitated by the 
drain on Sweden’s gold and foreign-exchange 
holdings which became apparent in 1946 and 
threatened to reduce these holdings below the 
minimum levels required to carry on international 
trade. Because of this situation, and on the basis 
of the relevant understandings, the Swedish Gov- 
ernment instituted temporary controls over trade 
and payments with a view particularly to limit- 
ing uses of Swedish-held dollar exchange to pur- 
poses considered essential to that nation’s 
economy. 

The understandings modifying the 1935 trade 
agreement were last renewed on June 27, 1949, 
for a period ending June 30, 1950, or on the date 
Sweden became a contracting party of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, whichever 
was earlier. As a result of Sweden’s accession 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
an agreement was signed May 25, 1950, by which 
the 1935 trade agreement was terminated effec- 
tive June 30, 1950. Therefore, from that date, 
commodity trade between Sweden and the United 
States has been subject only to the provisions of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
although Sweden actually became a a 
party to the General Agreement on Tariffs an 
Trade on April 30, 1950. 

The modifications contained in the 1949 under- 
standing expired on / pril 30, 1950, and with 
respect to payments (“invisible” transactions), 
there existed after June 30, 1950, no general 
financial arrangements comparable to those in the 
1935 trade agreement. This situation will con- 
tinue presumably until Sweden becomes a mem- 
ber of the International Monetary Fund or enters 
into an alternative financial agreement as pro- 
vided in the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade for contracting parties not members of the 
International Monetary Fund. At the same time, 
there remain certain funds whose transfer into 
dollars was deferred by the Swedish Government 
on the basis of the understandings which have 
expired. 

The United States Government has discussed 
these circumstances with the Swedish Govern- 
ment in the light of the improvement which has 
been noted in the Swedish balance of payments 
and the Swedish gold and foreign-exchange hold- 
ings during the past 18 months. As a result of 
these discussions, it has been learned that the 
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Swedish Government is prepared to liberalize re- 
strictions on the transfer of current dollar pay- 
ments accruing in the future and to undertake 
the early reduction of blocked funds which have 
accumulated as a result of the deferral of dollar 
payments by Sweden following the 1948 and 1949 
understanding mentioned above. The United 
States Government will continue to discuss with 
the Swedish Government, on the basis of equity 
or the anticipated membership of Sweden in the 
International Monetary Fund, the policies govern- 
ing the transfer of payments between the two 
countries. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography’ 


General Assembly 


Palestine: Question of an International Regime for the 
Jerusalem Area and Protection of the Holy Places: 
Special Report of the Trusteeship Council. Report 
of the Ad Hoc Political Committee. A/1724, Decem- 
ber 14, 1950. 5 pp. mimeo. 

Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1951: Salary, 
Allowance and Leave System of the United Nations. 
Report of the Fifth Committee. A/1732, December 
14, 1950. 14 pp. mimeo. 

Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1951: Report 
of the Fifth Committee. A/1734, December 14, 1950. 
70 pp. mimeo. 

Department of Public Information: Research Section: 
The General Assembly, Fourth Regular Session. 
Background paper no. 46, supplement no. 2, April 15, 
1950. 28 pp. mimeo. 


Economic and Social Council 


Relations With and Co-Ordination of Specialized Agencies. 
Eighth Report of the Administrative Committee on 
Co-Ordination to the Economic and Social Council. 
E/1865, November 7, 1950. 11 pp. mimeo. 

United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund. 
General Progress Report of Executive Director. 
E/ICEF/163, January 27, 1951. 22 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the Commission on Narcotic Drugs (Fifth Ses- 
sion). E/1889, December 29, 1950. 84 pp. mimeo. 

United Nations Programme of Technical Assistance. 
Under General Assembly Resolutions 58 (1), 200 
(111) and 246 (111). E/1893, January 9, 1951. 
99 pp. mimeo. 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 

The United Nations Secretariat has established an Offi- 
cial Records series for the General Assembly, the Security 
Council, the Economic and Social Council, the Trusteeship 
Council, and the Atomic Energy Commission; which in- 
cludes summaries of proceedings, resolutions, and reports 
of the various commissions and committees. Publications 
in the Official Records series will not be listed in this 
department as heretofore, but information on securing 
subscriptions to the series may be obtained from the 
International Documents Service. 
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Reports of U.N. Command Operations in Korea 


FIFTEENTH REPORT: 
FOR THE PERIOD FEBRUARY 1-15, 1951: 


U.N. doc. 8/2053 
Dated Mar. 26, 1951 
I herewith submit report number 15 of the 
United Nations Command Operations in Korea for 
the period 1-15 February, inclusive. 
General.—During this period our strategic plans 
to cope with the new situation created by Com- 
munist China’s entry into the war have continued 
to produce the desired results. By breaking con- 
tact with the enemy and rapidly withdrawing to 
the south when our advance of 24 November ex- 
posed the secret build up of Communist Chinese 
forces in the forward battle area south of the Yalu 
River, the enemy, following in pursuit, was forced 
to extend his lines of supply over 300 miles. Each 
mile of this forward extension rendered him in- 
omnes vulnerable to air attack, expanded cor- 
respondingly our power by maneuver to overcome 
the handicap of numerically superior ground 
forces and terrain favorable to the enemy tactic of 
infiltration, and reduced proportionately our own 
logistical difficulties. Resulting from this more 
favorable balance, our air and ground forces have 
inflicted losses upon the enemy reaching major pro- 
portions, kept him off balance and denied him any 
extended enjoyment of the tactical initiative. Of 
ossibly greater significance during this period has 
een the exploding of the myth, built up by enemy 


1Transmitted to the Security Council by Ambassador 
Warren R. Austin, U.S. representative in the Security 
Council, on March 23. For texts of the first, second, third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh reports to the Security Council on U.N. command 
operations in Korea, see BULLETIN, of Aug. 7, 1950, p. 203 ; 
Aug. 28, 1950, p. 323; and Sept. 11, 1950, p. 403; Oct. 2, 
1950, p. 534; Oct. 16, 1950, p. 603; Nov. 6, 1950, p. 729; 
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propaganda, of the invincibility of Communist 
military power and the clear demonstration that 
the allied soldier crusading for freedom is more 
than a match for the Communist soldier fighting 
to serve neither ideal nor spiritual purpose. 

Our operations have been characterized by a 
most complete and effective co-ordination of the 
combined arms—land, sea and air—and an inte- 
gration of the units of the several nationalities 
involved, spiritually and physically, with few par- 
allels in military history. It is in every respect a 
unified command of high morale and marked bat- 
tle efficiency, with every unit and individual in- 
vincibly bound together by a singleness of high 
purpose. 

On 13 February after visiting the western sector 
of the Korean battle front, I issued the following 


_ public statement on the military situation : “What 


the future has in store in Korea continues to be 
largely dependent upon international considera- 
tions and decisions not yet known here. Mean- 
while, the command is doing everything that could 
reasonably be expected of it. Our field strategy, 
initiated upon Communist China’s entry into the 
war, involving a rapid withdrawal to weaken the 
enemy’s supply lines with resultant pyramiding of 
his logistical difficulties and an almost astronomi- 
cal increase in the destructiveness of our air power, 
has worked well. In the development of this 
strategy the Eighth Army has achieved local tacti- 
cal successes through maximum exploitation of the 
air’s massive blows on extended enemy concentra- 
tions and supplies, but in the evaluation of these 
successes sight must not be lost of the enemy’s re- 
maining potential for reinforcement and resupply. 
We must not fall into the error of evaluating such 
tactical successes as decisively leading to the 
enemy’s defeat just as many erred in assessing our 
strategic withdrawals in the face of Communist 
China’s commitment to war as a decisive defeat 
inflicted upon us. 

“We are still engaged in a war of maneuver 
with the object of inflicting as heavy a punish- 
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ment upon the enemy as possible, striving con- 
stantly to keep him off balance to prevent his ob- 
taining and holding the tactical initiative while at 
the same time avoiding the hazards inherent in his 
numerical superiority. The concept advanced by 
some that we should establish a line across Korea 
and enter into positional warfare is wholly un- 
realistic and illusory. It fails completely to take 
into account the length of such a line at the nar- 
rowest lateral, the rugged terrain which is in- 
volved, and the relatively small force which could 
be committed to the purpose. The attempt to en- 
gage in such strategy would insure destruction of 
our forces piecemeal. Talk of crossing 38th Par- 
allel at the present stage of the campaign except 
by scattered patrol action incidental to the tactical 
situation is purely academic. From a military 
standpoint we must materially reduce the existing 
superiority of our Chinese Communist enemy en- 
gaging with impunity in undeclared war against 
us, with the unprecedented military advantage of 
sanctuary protection upon Chinese soil for his 
military potential against our counter attack be- 
fore we can seriously consider conducting major 
operations north of that geographic line. 

“Meanwhile, however, the complete coordination 
of our land, sea and air forces and the consequent 
smooth synchronization of their combined opera- 
tions, with each arm contributing its full part, 
continues to inflict terrific losses upon the enemy. 
General Ridgway is proving himself a brilliant 
and worthy successor to General Walker in com- 
mand of the Eighth Army, and with Admiral 
Struble in command of the Fleet, and General 
Partridge in command of the Air comprise an 
ideal trio of field commanders.” 

Summary of Operations—Hard-driving United 
Nations forces scored advances of twelve to twenty- 
five miles along the entire front against stubbornly 
resisting enemy forces. Some of the most inten- 
sive fighting of the war took place in the Anyang 
and Yangpyong areas south and east of Seoul. Chi- 
nese Communist and north Korean forces, com- 
prising the North Korean I Corps and the Chinese 
Communist 50th and 38th Armies, in an aggregate 
of eight divisions, fought tenaciously in the An- 
yang, Kyongan, a areas to protect the 
main route of approach to Seoul, but United Na- 
tions forces took Anyang on 7 February and ad- 
vanced three miles north of the town on the 
following day. By 10 February the battered en- 
emy in this area had been driven north across the 
Han River, and United Nations forces had taken 
possession of the Port of Inchon, Kimpo Airfield, 
and the south bank of the Han, to the south and 
west of Seoul. Enemy attempts to recross the 
river were repelled on 12 February. 

Heavy fighting continued throughout the period 
in the area south of Yangpyong. The Chinese 
Communist forces of the 38th Army were forced 
back five to six miles on both sides of the Yoju- 
Yangpyong axis, and sustained heavy casualties. 
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However, enemy resistance remains firm to the 
south and east of Yangpyong, and intensive action 
continues. Meanwhile, the enemy is maintainin 
his Han River bridgehead between Seoul al 
Yangpyong. 

In the central portion of the front against light 
to moderate resistance United Nations forces took 
Hoengsong on 2 February and advanced nine miles 
to the north by 11 February. On the night of 
11-12 February the enemy launched a heavy 
counter-offensive north of Hoengsong with two 
Chinese Communist armies on a ten mile front, 
the 40th and 66th Armies in conjunction with the 
north Korean V Corps in an aggregate of five to 
eight divisions. In this effort, the enemy pene- 
trated our positions in several places, principally 
against the Republic of Korea 3d and 8th Divi- 
sions, achieved extensive infiltrations, and forced 
United Nations units to withdraw several thousand 
yards to a new defensive line south of the town. 
Our forces evacuated Hoengsong on 13 February 
and withdrew to the vicinity of Wonju for further 
operations. 

In eastern Korea, enemy resistance was spotty 
as United Nations forces advanced up to twenty- 
five miles. By 7 February Kangnung on the east 
coast was taken, and Chumunjin fell on the follow- 
ing day. By 10 February, United Nations forces 
had advanced several miles northward toward the 
38th parallel. 

In the Uihung area, almost 100 miles south of 
the main front, United Nations forces continued 
vigorous action to suppress relatively strong north 
Korean remnants anc errilla forces. In re- 
peated engagements of battalion and regimental 
size, the enemy forces invariably withdrew after a 
few hours of fighting. Guerrilla forces in this area 
are now almost constantly on the defensive and 
have lost the initiative. 

Front lines at the end of the period ran generally 
from Inchon on the west coast to Seoul, southeast 
to Kwanju, east to the Han River below Yang- 
pyong, east to Wonju or north thereof, northeast 
to Kanpyong, and thence to Chumunjin on the 
east coast. 

United Nations Naval Forces conducted patrol 
and reconnaissance operations which continue to 
deny to the enemy the waters surrounding Korea. 
Air and gunfire support were furnished by naval 
units which maintained station in extremely se- 
vere winter weather conditions. Heavy naval gun- 
fire support missions along both coasts blasted the 
enemy ahead of the United Nations ground forces 
as they advanced while United Nations Naval and 
Marine air units contributed to the close air sup- 
port effort and to strike against the enemy in the 
rear areas. The bombardment of the Kangnung 
area on the east coast and of the Inchon area on 
the west coast were particularly effective. 

Check minesweeping operations and destruction 
of mines were continued along the coasts of Korea 
to clear the waters used by gunfire support ships 
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and transport. Drifting mines constitute a con- 
stant menace to shipping in Korean waters and 
in the Japan Sea. This mine menace was high- 
lighted by the sinking of a sweeper engaged in 
check sweeping operations. 

Air operations have followed the pattern of 
previous periods with the close integration of the 
air and ground efforts enjoying marked tactical 
success. Both on the main battle position and in 
United Nations rear areas where guerrilla activi- 
ties have been a source of annoyance, the offensive 
ground action has served to increase the number 
of suitable air targets by forcing the enemy to 
concentrate and to reveal his location as he is 
driven from one area to another. Air drops of 
hundred of tons of ammunition and other combat 
equipment, by removing the requirement for sur- 
face resupply, have granted to many army units 
a flexibility contributing materially to tactical 
successes. 

Armed reconnaissance aircraft continue sweep- 
ing the North Korean roads and railroads of ve- 
hicles and rolling stock while destruction of 
bridges, marshalling yards and tunnels render the 
enemy resupply problem a gigantic one. Rela- 
tively heavy southbound traffic through Hamhung 
in the northeastern sector received the brunt of 
attacks during several days early in February and 
later the traffic in the western areas received the 
heavier effort. 

Improved equipment and procedures have in- 
creased substantially the effectiveness of not only 
the night sweeps along lines of communications, 
but also the close support effort where the battle 
area can be brilliantly lighted by high candle 
power flares. 

Air engagements have been few, the enemy re- 
fusing to operate except by sneak attack in areas 
other than those immediately adjacent to his 
Manchurian Sanctuary. 

In addition to the prisoner of war enclosures in 
the vicinity of Pusan, an additional enclosure of 
Camp No. 1 has been opened on nearby Koje-Do 
Island at a site selected with due regard to the 
health and welfare of the prisoners. In accord- 
ance with Article 23 of the 1949 Geneva Prisoner 
of War Convention, the coordinates of the new 
enclosure have been transmitted to the enemy 
through the international committee of the Red 
Cross, Geneva, Switzerland. 

During this period, the United Nations Com- 
mand has made still further improvements at all 
enclosures of Camp No. 1 furnishing United States 
Army immersion type heaters for sterilizing mess 
gear, installing new oil-fed ranges and continuing 
the issuance of large additional quantities of warm 
clothing, bedding, and mess gear. 

Since the submission of my last report the flow 
of refugees in the forward areas has been negli- 
gible. Controlled movement of refugees has been 
negligible. Controlled movement of refugees has 
been permitted but in general regulations issued 
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by the United Nations Command have held the 
local population in their home communities. The 
redistribution of refugees away from Key Korean 
communication centers such as Pusan continues 
for humanitarian reasons and of military neces- 
sity. Every effort is being made by the United 
Nations Command to provide food, clothing, 
shelter, and medical assistance for these unfortu- 
nate people. 

Although some cases of sickness have been re- 
ported, it is noteworthy that there has been no 
general outbreak of disease of epidemic propor- 
tion in the areas under control of the United 
Nations forces. Active measures are being taken 
to prevent such an occurrence, including continua- 
tion of the DDT dusting program, expansion of 
the immunization program to include typhus, 
smallpox, and typhoid immunizations for the en- 
tire South Korean population estimated at 20 mil- 
lion persons and improvement and reestablishment 
of medical facilities. For example, since my last 
report four hospitals have been placed in opera- 
tion on Cheju-Do. 

To date, I have knowledge of sixteen United 
Nations member nations whose generous contribu- 
tions with those of United Nations organizations 
and voluntary relief agencies total over $14,500,- 
000. Of this total, approximately $8,500,000 has 
been delivered in Korea. These contributions are 
of immeasurable assistance in alleviating the suf- 
fering of the war-ridden Korean civilian popula- 
tion and in the attainment of the United Nations 
objectives in Korea. 

Through combined use of the media of radio 
broadcast, loudspeaker transmissions and air 
dropped leaflets, United Nations forces are en- 
deavoring to control the movement of civilian 
refugees in Korea in order to prevent needless loss 
of life. Broadcasts from airborne loudspeakers, 
accompanied by air drop of special leaflets, have 
been used to channel refugee groups along roads 
that will take them out of the immediate combat 
zone. Radio broadcasts have instructed civilians 
to stay out of the city of Seoul during the current 
operations in that area. Simultaneously, intensive 
dissemination of leaflets to enemy soldiers con- 
tinues at a high level, with primary emphasis on 
instructions concerning methods of surrender, and 
on reassurance of their good treatment as prison- 
ers of war in United Nations camps. More than 
230 million United Nations leaflets have been dis- 
seminated. Daily United Nations radio broad- 
casts are now reaching a larger audience through 
the installation of mobile and stationary loud- 
speaker relay systems in several Korean cities. 


SIXTEENTH REPORT: 
FOR THE PERIOD FEBRUARY 16-28, 1951 


U.N. doe. 8/2053 
Dated Mar. 26, 1951 


I herewith submit report number 16 of the 
United Nations Command Operations in Korea for 
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the period 16 to 28 February, inclusive. United 
Nations Command communiqués, numbers 802 
through 808, provide detailed accounts of these 
operations. 

Stubbornly resisting a vigorous United Nations 
offensive, enemy forces during this period were 
pushed northward seven to sixteen miles on a 
ninety-mile front extending from Seoul to Chong- 
son. The enemy employed large numbers of his 
tactical reserves, particularly in the Seoul-Hoeng- 
song area. However, this move was not only un- 
successful but resulted in tremendous losses both 
in men and matériel. In this action the enemy’s 
Han River bridgehead between Seoul and Yang- 
pyong was elmininated, and he had been forced to 
relinquish his deep salient between Wonju and 
Chongson by 25 February. As a result, United 
Nations lines are now relatively straight and un- 
broken over the entire front. 

United Nations forces had driven the enemy 
north of the Han River at Yangpyong by 19 Feb- 
ruary, but met heavy resistance immediately north 
of this town. Heavy fighting continued in the 
Chipyong area to the end of the period, as United 
Nations forces advanced about ten miles and drove 
a shallow salient into enemy lines four to six miles 
north and northeast of Chipyong. Strong enemy 
forces were driven out of Hoengsong by 24 Febru- 
ary, but continued stubborn resistance to the north 
and west of the town. 

In the Pyongchang area, enemy forces held the 
initiative until 20 February, and forced United 
Nations units to make limited withdrawals from 
16to19 February. During this period heavy fight- 
ing took place seven to ten miles north of Chechon, 
twelve miles east of Wonju, and in the area south 
of Chongson. Having overcome these strong local 
attacks, United Nations units began vigorous of- 
fensive action, and by February 24 the enemy had 
been forced to retreat ten to seventeen miles. 
Minor clashes took place in the Kangnung area, 
near the east coast. 

Front lines at the end of the period ran north- 
east from Inchon to the Han River, along the Han 
to Yangpyong, east to Hoengsong and Chongson, 
and thence northeast to Kangnung. 

Guerrilla forces in the Andong-Uihung area 
have been considerably less active during the pe- 
riod 16-28 February and have dispersed after short 
skirmishes with United Nations policing forces. 
It is estimated that United Nations action has now 
reduced the over-all strength of guerrilla forces in 
South Korea to about 30,000, representing a decline 
of about 15 percent during the past two months. 

Constant patrol and daily reconnaissance oper- 
ations by United Nations Naval Forces continued 
to deny to the enemy the use of Korean waters. 
Surface units provided effective gunfire support to 
United Nations ground units on both coasts of 
Korea, particularly in the Inchon-Seoul area. 
Other surface units carried out a devastating pro- 
gram of interdiction by naval gunfire of the east 
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coast railroads and highways, concentrating the 
main efforts on bridges and tunnels near Wonsan, 
Tachon and Songjin. Republic of Korea Marines, 
supported by United Nations surface forces, occu- 
pied the islands of Ung-Do, Yo-Do and Sin-Do in 
the approaches to Wonsan to facilitate naval bom- 
bardment operations in the vicihity of that port. 
Amphibious elements of United Nations Naval 
Forces assisted in the reopening of the port of 
Inchon. 

Drifting mines continued to menace shipping in 
Korean waters. Check minesweeping operations 
were continued along the east coast of Korea in 
waters used by the gunfire support ships. 

Intermittently poor weather with low clouds, 
rain, sleet and snow hindered air operations, but 
good days saw the United Nations Air Forces 
mounting their greatest efforts of the Korean con- 
flict. Generally rising temperatures and rain over 
South Korea have made the thawing ground a 
ye severely restricting normal resupply to 

ront line units. Under this condition the capa- 
bilities of United Nations cargo aircraft on air 
landing and air-dropping supplies have been fully 
realized, contributing greatly to the success of cur- 
rent operations. 

Enemy lines of supply were repeatedly attacked 
between the Manchurian border and the front lines. 
The numerical advantage of the enemy has been 
considerably offset by the constant choking of his 
lengthy supply channels. Bridges and marshall- 
ing yards continue to be the focal points of the 
strangulation attacks though dumps, tunnels, 
warehouses, and barracks are attacked whenever 
a degree of importance to the enemy is indicated. 
An increased number of vehicles and trains have 
provided remunerative targets. 

Several multi-plane attacks by MIG—15s upon 
small formation of bombers and upon single planes 
have resulted in negligible damage. 

The close support rendered to ground forces b 
all elements of United Nations tactic aircra 
continues to be a decisive factor in each day’s 
operations. 

Since the submission of my last report, the lib- 
eration of additional areas of South Korea has 
necessitated an increase in the number of civil 
assistance teams and the availability of local gov- 
ernmental officials to reinstitute civil government 
in these liberated areas. Action currently is being 
taken to dispatch a newly formed civil assistance 
team to the province of Cholla Namdo and to aug- 
ment teams whose area of responsibility has in- 
creased. Government officials and police of 
northern areas of South Korea have been alerted 
for re-entry into their respective areas when the 
military situation will permit. 

It has been necessary to continue the control of 
movement of refugees, and to hold the local popu- 
lation in home communities. Return of refugees 
to their home communities is permitted whenever 
practicable, however, military operations and con- 

(Continued on page 633) 
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Further Efforts To Solve the India-Pakistan Dispute 


Statement by Ernest A. Gross 


Deputy U.S. Representative to the United Nations * 


When I last spoke in the Security Council con- 
cerning the India-Pakistan question, on February 
21, I said that the United States believes the Coun- 
cil should exercise its responsibility to narrow 
further the area of disagreement between the 
parties.2, We think this responsibility can best be 
dmc rage by effecting the demilitarization of 

ashmir in order that a plebiscite can be held 
under United Nations auspices. The draft resolu- 
tion, introduced by the United Kingdom and the 
United States, proposed to deal with the principal 
issues arising in this area of disagreement by estab- 
lishing machinery which we believed would capi- 
talize on the experience of the past 2 years of 
repeated attempts to implement the August 13, 
1948 and January 5, 1949 resolutions of the United 
Nations Commission for India and Pakistan. 
The United States, in acting with the Government 
of the United Kingdom to offer this draft resolu- 
tion last month, did not believe that the machinery 
a by the resolution was the only means of 

elping the parties advance toward settlement of 
this dispute. However, we thought it was a rea- 
sonable proposal, and, like any suggested device 
for helping solve a complex issue, it was always 
open to amendment designed to improve the sug- 
gestion while retaining the essential minimum 
necessary, in our belief, to help advance the dispute 
toward a reasonable solution acceptable to both 
parties. 

The Governments of both Pakistan and India 
have voiced objections to the resolution as sub- 
mitted. The Government of Pakistan would pre- 
fer a resolution by which the Security Council 
would order the United Nations representative to 
implement the provisions of the United Nations 
Commission for India and Pakistan resolutions of 
August 1948 and January 1949 and would give the 
Council’s representative the power to remove or 


* Made before the Security Council on Mar. 21 and re- 
leased to the press by the U.S. Mission to the United 
Nations on the same date. 

? BULLETIN of Mar. 5, 1951, p. 394. 
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disband all military forces, to exercise effective 
supervision over the state authorities in assuring 
a fair and free plebiscite, and to arbitrate all points 
of difference between the parties arising from im- 
plementation of these two resolutions. 

The Government of India declared they were 
wholly unable to accept the draft resolution be- 
cause they conceived the resolution, in many re- 
spects, went beyond the terms of the August 13, 
1948, and January 5, 1949 United Nations Com- 
mission resolutions. The representative of India 
mentioned particularly the reference to Sir Owen 
Dixon’s demilitarization proposals and the possi- 
bility that United Nations troops might be used to 
facilitate demilitarization and the holding of a 
plebiscite. 


Amendments to the Resolution 


In accordance with our concept that the draft 
resolution submitted last February 21, might be 
improved by revision—as long as the objective re- 
mained of providing machinery to help the par- 
ties advance toward a reasonable and mutually 
acceptable solution of the dispute—the United 
States has joined with the United Kingdom in 
sponsoring amendments to the February 21 draft 
resolution. These amendments take into account 
objections made by both parties, the most impor- 
tant of these being the insistence by the Govern- 
ments of both India and Pakistan on holding firm 
to the August 1948 and January 1949 resolutions 
of the United Nations Commission for India and 
Pakistan. The amended text is, in my opinion, 
the irreducible minimum in this case, if the Coun- 
cil is to provide machinery which will aid the 
parties to carry out their commitments as mem- 
bers of the United Nations to settle their disputes 
by peaceful means. 

These amendments have four principal effects: 

First, the United Nations representative would 
now be charged with the duty of effecting demili- 
tarization of the state of Jammu and Kashmir on 
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the basis of the two United Nations Commission 
resolutions of August 13, 1948 and January 5, 
1949. This does not mean that we believe the 
United Nations representative should disregard 
the efforts of more than 2 years in attempting to 
implement these two resolutions, as experienced 
hy General McNaughton and Sir Owen Dixon. 
This experience forms a part of the Security Coun- 
cil record, and neither can nor should be ignored. 

In this connection, we believe that both parties 
should be led, by virtue of their attitude toward 
the two resolutions of the United Nations Com- 
mission, to give the United Nations representative 
their detailed plans for implementing these reso- 
lutions. We are most pleased to note the reaffir- 
mation by the representative of India of his Gov- 
ernment’s firm adherence to these two resolutions 
and his statement that they contain adequate pro- 
visions for a free and impartial plebiscite 
under United Nations auspices. We cannot, how- 
ever, agree with Sir Benegal Rau’s emphasis that 
the Government of India cannot make any further 
“concessions.” This is not a matter of making 
concessions but of giving effect to a commitment. 
The responsibility of the Government of India 
and of the Government of Pakistan, under their 
international commitment in accepting these two 
resolutions, is to cooperate in settling the ques- 
tion of accession to India or Pakistan by a free 
and impartial plebiscite under United Nations 
auspices. The United Nations Commission’s reso- 
lutions provide merely a framework which must 
be filled in; these resolutions do not set forth a 
complete plan for accomplishing demilitarization 
and a plebiscite. The parties will have to develop 
and consider with the United Nations representa- 
tive the details which fill out the framework in im- 
plementing their commitment—details over which 
the Governments of India and Pakistan have dis- 
agreed for more than 2 years. Neither party can 
stop short, merely reaffirm the two aasieahdan of 
August 1948 and January 1949, and say that it 
cannot make further “concessions,” thereby block- 
ing further progress. 

The parties, moreover, are committed to permit 
the people of Kashmir to decide the question of 
accession of the state of Jammu and Kashmir to 
India or Pakistan. That commitment is not, as 
the distinguished representative of India has said, 
“To give the people the right to decide whether 
they would remain in India or not.” To phrase 
the plebiscite question in this latter formulation 
would be to disregard the binding agreement ac- 
cepted by both parties. The Security Council has, 
from the beginning, held that the issue of accession 
is one which is to be settled by a fair and impartial 
plebiscite under United Nations auspices, and both 
parties, in the language of their commitments, have 
accepted this view. I am confident that Sir 
Benegal Rau did not intend to suggest a contrary 
interpretation. 

I emphasize this now to make clear the position 
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of the United States Government in this vital 
matter. It isa position which rests upon the belief 
that the most fruitful approach, which the Secu- 
rity Council can take at this stage in this dispute, 
is to provide the parties with machinery for its 
solution. 

The second of the four principal effects of the 
amendments is the complete elimination of para- 
graph 4 of the February 21, 1951 draft resolution. 
This change results from the thesis that the Au- 
gust 1948 and January 1949 resolutions should be 
set forth clearly as the basis upon which the United 
Nations representative is to effect demilitarization. 
The suggestions offered in paragraph 4 of the 
original draft were intended only to provide help- 
ful guideposts to the United Nations representa- 
tive in his efforts to work out a reasonable and 
mutually satisfactory solution of the Kashmir 
dispute. However, in view of the objections of 
both parties, they have been excised from the text. 

Thirdly, if he has not effected demilitarization 
or, at least obtained agreement to a demilitariza- 
tion plan, the United Nations representative is to 
report to the Council, within 3 months from the 
date of his arrival on the subcontinent, those points 
of difference between the parties, in regard to both 
interpretation and execution of the agreed August 
1948 and January 1949 resolutions, which he con- 
siders must be resolved in order to enable demili- 
tarization to be carried out. This formulation by 
the Council’s representative of these essential 
points of difference is important not only in focus- 
ing the attention of the Security Council on the 
principal issues between the parties but also be- 
cause of the revised paragraph 6 and its arbitra- 
tion proposal. 

Paragraph 6 contains the fourth principal 
change proposed by these amendments. While, 
as previously, it calls upon both parties to accept 
arbitration upon such outstanding points of dif- 
ference as may remain after concluding discus- 
sions with the United Nations representative, it 
is now changed to declare that arbitration should 
be accepted upon those points as they are reported 
to the Council by the United Nations representa- 
tive. Furthermore, the arbitration proposal now 
provides that the arbitrator, or panel of arbitra- 
tors, is to be appointed by the President of the 
International Court of Justice after consultation 
with the parties, instead of by the Court as a whole. 
This latter change, which is more in accordance 
with the international practice, will serve to expe- 
dite the arbitration process if resort to it should 
become necessary. 

The Government of the United States regards 
this arbitration proposal as one of the key elements 
of this resolution. The representative of India 
has not rejected the concept of arbitration but has 
said that under the guise of arbitration issues can- 
not be reopened which have already been closed by 
the resolutions of August 1948 and January 1949 
and by the assurances given to India by the United 
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Nations Commission. I trust that, if it becomes 
necessary to give effect to this arbitration provi- 
sion, the Government of India will find itself able 
to accept the arbitration provisions of this resolu- 
tion. The commitment of both parties in this dis- 
pute is to settle the question of accession by a fair 
and impartial plebiscite under United Nations su- 
pervision. It is the parties commitment, under 
the Charter of the United Nations, to seek a solu- 
tion by all manner of peaceful means of their own 
choice. When other peaceful means have been ex- 
hausted and interpretation must be made of the 
commitments entered into by both parties under 
the two resolutions of August 1948 and January 
1949, then arbitration is logical in order to settle 
the issues preliminary to actually holding the 
plebiscite. 


Legal Jurisdiction of Indian Government 


The members of the Security Council will note 
that the February 21 resolution submitted by the 
United Kingdom and the United States remains 
the same in an important respect : the language in 
the preamble concerning the Kashmir National 
Conference has not been changed. In my speech 
on February 21 in support of the draft resolution, 
I expressed my Government’s concern about the 
action which the authorities in the Indian-con- 
trolled area of Kashmir are undertaking to deter- 
mine the future shape and affiliation of the state. 
I wondered whether it might interfere with a fair 
and impartial plebiscite under United Nations 
auspices in the entire state. I associated myself 
with the anxiety expressed by Sir Gladwyn Jebb 
in this regard and hoped that, if the Security 
Council received an explanation, we would find 
ourselves reassured that the action of the Kashmir 
National Conference would not prejudice the prior 
commitments of the parties. 

The representative of India, in adverting to this 
problem, declared that, so far as the Government 
of India is concerned, the Constituent Assembly 
is not intended to prejudice the issues before the 
Security Council or to come in the Council’s way. 
He subsequently stated that, while the Constituent 
Assembly may if it so desires express an opinion 
on the question of accession, it can make no deci- 
sion on the question. However, the representative 
of India also said that the Kashmir State Gov- 
ernment is a unit of the Indian Federation, sub- 
ject to federal jurisdiction in regard to defense, 
external affairs, and communications, but com- 
ag autonomous in almost all other matters. 

ir Benegal Rau emphasized the autonomous na- 
ture of the Kashmir State Government, affirming 
that the state is entitled to frame its own constitu- 
tion and to convene a Constituent Assembly for 
this purpose. In discussing the question of su- 
pervising the activities of the Kashmir State Gov- 
ernment for purposes of a plebiscite, the repre- 
sentative of India emphasized that the authority 
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of the Government of India over the Government 
of Kashmir is limited to certain subjects; outside 
that sphere it can only advise and cannot impose 
any decision. 

In addition to this careful statement of the Gov- 
ernment of India’s limited control over the Gov- 
ernment of the state of Kashmir, there have been 
a number of statements recently which bear di- 
rectly on the problem before the Security Council 
made by ranking leaders of the Governments of 
India and Kashmir concerning the Constituent 
Assembly and its purpose. One of such statements 
was made by Sheikh Abdullah, as recently as 
February 25, when he said that the Constituent 
Assembly would decide the question of accession 
of the state as well as its form of government. 
The Government of the United States, therefore, 
believes the situation requires that the Security 
Council place on the record its attitude toward 
the Constituent Assembly and toward any at- 
tempts that the Constituent Assembly might make 
to determine the future shape and affiliation of 
Kashmir. 


Settlement Necessary to Peace in South Asia 


The United States believes that the Security 
Council can and should affirm what the parties 
have agreed upon—that final disposition of the 
state of Jammu and Kashmir will be made by the 
will of the people as expressed through a fair and 
impartial plebiscite conducted under United Na- 
tions auspices. We believe that it is important 
that the Security Council hold firm to this lan- 
guage as a minimum statement of its attitude to- 
ward the proposed Constituent Assembly and 
toward the obligations of the Government of India 
in respect to this Constituent Assembly. The 
matter of the final disposition of the state of Jam- 
mu and Kashmir is an international question, a 
matter which this Council has had within its pur- 
view for over 3 years. It clearly falls within the 
field of external affairs, and Sir Benegal Rau has 
told the Council that the external affairs of the 
Government of Kashmir are within the control of 
the Indian Government. The Security Council, 
therefore, should be entitled to assume that the 
Government of India will prevent the Government 
of Kashmir from taking action which would inter- 
fere with the responsibility of this Council. 

Members of the Council will note that para- 
graph 8 of the amended draft resolution calls upon 
the parties to take all possible measures to insure 
the creation and maintenance of an atmosphere 
favorable to the promotion of further negotiations 
and to refrain from any action likely to prejudice 
a just and peaceful settlement. This language is 
similar to that used in previous Security Council 
resolutions in the course of this dispute. The 
Government of Pakistan and the Government of 
India have both condemned appeals to force to 
settle the Kashmir dispute which have been made 
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by irresponsible and intemperate elements. Con- 
tinued efforts by the parties to discourage such 
appeals to force will help insure and maintain an 
atmosphere which is favorable to pen, fur- 
ther negotiations and to refrain from action likely 
to prejudice a peaceful settlement. 

t me close my remarks by repeating the deep 
concern of my Government that the Security 
Council should give serious and prompt considera- 
tion to the amended draft resolution. The pro- 
ceedings before the Security Council since Feb- 
ruary 21, 1951, have indicated clearly the degree 
to which the Kashmir dispute continues to be an 
irritant prejudicing friendly relations between the 
Governments of these two great powers, India and 
Pakistan, and the extent to which this dispute 
blocks the restoration of the friendship and 
mutual esteem which is necessary for the peace 
and security of South Asia. I believe that the 
Security Council must assist the parties to reach 
a peaceful and mutually acceptable solution of 
this long-lasting dispute. The resolution, as it 
is proposed to be amended, offers a reasonable de- 
vice to help the parties solve a complex issue. It 
is offered in the sincere belief that the present 
frame of mind of both parties requires that the 
Security Council aid them in attempting to ad- 
vance toward a solution, rather than leave them 
to their own devices. As I said last February, the 
time and the situation demand that the Council 
give the parties practical aid and give this aid with 
the earnest hope that it may, in those old and 
meaningful words, “speak to their condition.” 


Paris Selected as Site for Sixth Session 
of General Assembly 


Statement by Ernest A. Gross 
Deputy U.S. Representative to United Nations? 


When the question came up in December of the 
selection of a site for the sixth session of the 
General Assembly, my Government abstained in 
the vote. We did so because we felt that as host 
government and as the country having the honor 
of furnishing the site for the United Nations 
headquarters an abstention on our part seemed to 
be the proper course to take. 

We did not wish to appear to avoid the respon- 
sibilities resting upon the host government nor 
to take advantage of the obvious economies, effi- 
ciency and general convenience which would flow 
to us as well as a number of other countries, by 
reason of having the sixth session take place in 
New York. I stress those three factors of con- 
siderations of economy, efficiency, and conven- 
ience. It seems to us wholly appropriate to 


* Made before plenary session of the General Assembly 
on Mar. 20 and released to the press by the U.S. Mission 
to the United Nations on the same date. 
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consider the question of economies, not merely as 
loyal members of the organization, but as one of 
the large contributors to its budget. 

We agree with the comments that have been 
made by some of the preceding speakers that, in 
a sense, the general policy question was put at 
rest by the decision which was taken by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on December 14. And it is not my 
purpose now to reopen that decision nor to ques- 
tion the policies which underlay it, particularly, 
because of the factors which lead us to abstain 
and which I have just outlined. 


The matter of financial implications of the pro- 
posal embodied in the resolution before us is one 
which I am sure will cause concern to all of us 
and which for a variety of reasons causes partic- 
ular concern to my Government as well as to some 
of the others around this table. 

We also are very much concerned, as I imagine 
all members are, with the administrative problems 
which have been mentioned in very clear terms 
by some of the preceding speakers. 

What in fact would be the effect upon the work 
of the United Nations organs and specialized 
agencies by reason of this new element which has 
come into the situation, which is the element of 
the rather late date which the Government of 
France suggests or advises us is the earliest date 
upon which it can conveniently make the neces- 
sary arrangements ? 

While I am sure that this is not the time or 
place to engage in general political polemics, it 
does seem to me that there may be varying inter- 
ests in the work of these specialized agencies. 
Some of us participate in the work of those agen- 
cies wholeheartedly. Others, at this table, see fit 
not to participate in that work and, therefore, 
perhaps they might be excused if they do not take 
into account the necessity for efficiency and orderly 
operations which those very constructive agencies 
perform. 

Therefore, I think it is relevant and indeed 
rather important for the Assembly to be advised 
by the Secretary-General, if he would be gracious 
enough to do so, what in his opinion the effect 
upon the work of the other agencies and other 
organs of the United Nations would be, by reason 
of the date problem presented to us by the note, 
which we have received from the Government of 
France. ; 

Finally, I think there also arises the question 
of general convenience, efficiency of operations as 
to which the viewpoint of the ecvehis Sheabasd, 
as the responsible executive of the organization, 
would also be most welcome to my Government, 
and I imagine to other Governments around the 
table as well. Therefore, before my delegation 
would feel in a position to act upon this matter, 
we would be most obliged if the distinguished 
representative of France would find it possible to 
indicate to the Assembly whether it is within the 
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Text of Resolution 


U.N. doc. A/1792 
Adopted Mar. 21, 1951 

The General Assembly, 

HAVING BEEN INFORMED that the French Govern- 
ment, desirous of responding to the wish that has 
been expressed to it on several occasions, has de- 
cided to welcome the General Assembly to Paris for 
the duration of its sixth session. 

1. Decides, in pursuance of its resolution 497 (V) 
of 14 December 1950, to hold its sixth regular session 
in Paris; 

2. Decides that, notwithstanding the provisions of 
rule 1 of its rules of procedure, the sixth session 
shall commence not later than 6 November 1951; 

3. Authorizes the Secretary-General to conclude 
with the French Government the necessary agree- 
ments for holding the sixth session of the General 
Assembly in Paris, provided that the total estimated 
cost of holding the sixth session in Paris (including 
such meetings as may be arranged after 1 January 
1952) shall not exceed the amount of $2,350,400 pro- 
vided in the 1951 budget, plus such additional 
amounts as may be authorized by transfer from 
other sections of the 1951 budget by the Secretary- 
General with the prior concurrence of the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions. 











concept or plan of the Government of France to 
provide the necessary facilities in such form and 
in such manner as would leave the United Nations 
without the necessity for incurring any expense 
additional to that amount which appears in the 
approved budget for 1951, perhaps with some 
small addition that might be decided upon by 
the Secretary-General in consultation with the 
Budget Advisory Committee—by that I would 
assume a small amount on fact upon which we 
would all agree would be a small amount— 
whether that would fit within the general ap- 
proach of the Government of France as it has 
surveyed the problem. Then, also, as I have said 
before, if the Secretary-General would be kind 
enough to give us an appraisal of the administra- 
tive implications both with regard to the efficiency 
of operations and the impact upon the work of the 
other organs of the United Nations and of the 
specialized agencies. 





U.N. Command Operations— Continued from page 628 


ditions of liberated areas have precluded mass 
movement of refugees to the north. 

The program of extensive DDT dusting and im- 
munization referred to in my last report is being 
—— vigorously in order to prevent an out- 

reak or spread of communicable diseases. Al- 
though scattered cases of smallpox and typhus 
continue to be reported, there has been no general 
outbreak of diseases of epidemic proportions in 
the areas under control of United Nations forces. 
With continued military progress, it is anticipated 
that there will be an increasing demand for medi- 
cal supplies in the war-damaged areas to care for 
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the wounded and to prevent the spread of disease. 

Contributions to date by United Nations mem- 
ber nations are valued at approximately 15 million 
dollars. Since it is of vital importance that relief 
supplies continue to flow into Korea in order to 
prevent disease, starvation and unrest, member 
nations are urged to continue their contributions 
in order that the humanitarian responsibilities 
imposed upon the United Nations may be accom- 
plished. 

In the dissemination of United Nations leaflets 
to enemy troops in Korea, increased emphasis is 
being placed on safe conduct passes, which explain 
to the soldier the humane treatment guaranteed 
him by the United Nations in accordance with the 
Geneva Convention, and urge him to cease resist- 
ance. In addition to a message to the enemy 
soldier in either Chinese or Korean, these leaflets 
contain English and Korean instructions to 
United Nations soldiers, directing them to treat 
the bearer as an honorable Prisoner of War, and 
take him to the nearest officer. Prisoner interroga- 
tion reports show that such leaflets are influencing 
many enemy soldiers despite Communist efforts 
tu intimidate them with false allegations concern- 
ing United Nations treatment of prisoners. Ap- 
proximately 250 million copies of some 133 dif- 
ferent leaflets have now been used in Korea. 
The schedule of United Nations radio broadcasts 
to Korea has been augmented with the addition of 
three new informational programs designed to 
stimulate listener interest and bolster Korean 
morale. 

Conclusion. AsI pointed out on my last inspec- 
tion of the Korean battle front, I am entirely 
satisfied with the situation at the front where the 
enemy has suffered a tactical reverse of measurable 
proportion. His losses have been among the 
bloodiest of modern times. As these are from 
Communist China’s finest troops, it will be dif- 
ficult to adequately replace them. The enemy is 
finding it an entirely different problem fighting 
350 miles from his base than when he had this 
“sanctuary” in his immediate rear, with our air 
and naval forces practically zeroed out. He is 
paying now for the illusion, so falsely but effec- 
tively propagandized when Communist China 
initiated undeclared war that he had decisively de- 
feated these same forces. Our strategic plan, not- 
withstanding the enemy’s great numerical superi- 
ority, is indeed working well and I have just 
directed a resumption of the initiative by our 
forces. All ranks of this international force are 
covering themselves with distinction and I again 
wish to especially commend the outstanding team- 
work of the three Services under the skillful direc- 
tion of their able field commanders, General Ridg- 
way, Admiral Struble and General Partridge. 
Our successes are in great part due to the smooth 
synchronization of the power of the three arms. 
This, indeed, is the most vital factor in modern 
war. 
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International Materials Conference 


RULES OF PROCEDURE ADOPTED 


[Released to the press by Imo April 2] 


At the second meeting on March 30, the perma- 
nent Central Group of the International Materials 
Conference (Imc) decided upon its rules of 
procedure. 

This enlarged, permanent Group is composed 
of the Governments of the three originating coun- 
tries—France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States—plus those of Australia, Brazil, 
Canada, India, and Italy and the Organization of 
American States and the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation. Six earlier_meet- 
ings have been held by the temporary Group, 
making this the eighth meeting of the Group since 
its formation. 

The chief function of this new international 
body, the International Materials Conference, 
will be to formulate and coordinate international 
policy relating to the production, allocation, con- 
servation, distribution, and utilization of certain 
strategic raw materials. The solution of com- 
modity shortages, which will be world-wide in 
scope and effect, is one of the most important and 
critical problems facing the free world today. 

The Central Group in its rules, adopted on 
March 30, allowed for the establishment of addi- 
tional commodity committees as situation and 
circumstances warrant. Meetings of the Central 
Group will be held at regular intervals as is de- 
cided by the Central Group or at the call of the 
chairman or at the request of any two members to 
the secretary. 

Although the seven commodity committees thus 
far established by the Central Group have com- 
plete autonomy in conducting their work, the Cen- 
tral Group will work out with the chairman of 
individual committees any procedures which will 
facilitate the coordination of those committees in 
their approach toward common problems. 

The Group elected for its permanent chairman, 
Edwin T. Gibson of the United States. Two vice 
chairmen also have been provided for, but they 
have not yet been abided. The chairman and 
vice chairmen will be allowed when in the chair 
to continue to represent their respective Govern- 
ments. Their terms of office will be for a period 
of 6 months. The executive secretary of the Imc, 
Charles W. Jeffers, will be the secretary of the 
Central Group. 


COMPOSITION OF THE WOOL COMMITTEE 


The International Materials Conference (Imc) 
announced on April 2 that the Wool Committee 
met for the first time on that date. Ten nations 
were represented. Of the seven commodity com- 
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mittees which have thus far been established, six 
are now holding sessions. Yet to convene is the 
Pulp and Paper Committee. The date of its con- 
vening will be announced later. Composition of 
the Wool Committee is as follows: 


AUSTRALIA 
Representative: J. V. Moroney, Assistant Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce 
Alternates: R. E. Campbell, Assistant Secretary, 
Australian Wool Realization Com- 
mission; Eric P. McClintock, Assist- 
ant Government Trade Commis- 
sioner, Australian Trade Commis- 
sion, New York City; R. B. 
MeMillan, Wool Economist, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Agriculture 
BELGIUM (Representing BENELUx: Belgium, Netherlands, 
Luxembourg) 
Representative: Pierre Jaspar, Economic Counselor, 
Belgian Embassy 
Léandre Maréchal, Commercial Attaché, 
Belgian Embassy; J. Teppema, 
Commercial Secretary, Netherlands 
Embassy 


Alternates: 


FRANCE 
Representative: Robert Kahn-Scriber, Managing Di- 
rector, Mooch and Odelin, Paris 
Eugéne Dyant, Vice-Chairman of the 
French Central Wool Committee; 
Raymond Forestier, French Supply 
Office, Embassy of French Republic; 
Léon Laroy, Manager, French 
Groupement of Wool Importation 


Alternates: 


GERMANY 

Representative: Nickolaus H. Schilling, Managing Di- 
rector, Bremer Wollkaemmerei, 
Bremen 

Alexander von Imhoff, Corporation 
Lawyer, Verein Dettcher Kamm- 
garnopinner, Frankfort 


Alternate: 


ITALY 
Representative: Renato Lombardi, President, Associa- 
zione dell Industria Laniera Itali- 
ana, Milan 
Alternate: Dr. Roberto Dodi, Consultant, Associa- 
zione dell ’Industria Laniera Itali- 
ana, Rome 
NEW ZEALAND 


Representative: E. J. Fawcett, Director-General of Agri- 
culture, Department of Agriculture 
Alternate: Not yet designated 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Representative: W. A. Horrocks, Commercial Secretary, 
South African Embassy 

Rees Davies, Agricultural 
South African Embassy 


Alternate: Attaché, 


UNITED KINGDOM 
Representative: J. L. May, Assistant Secretary, Board 


of Trade 
Alternates: .E. Atherton, Assistant Economic 
Attaché, British Embassy 
H. O. Hooper 
G. E. M. McDougall, Counselor, British 
Embassy 


UNITED STATES 


Representative: Richard H. Roberts, Deputy Director, 
Office of Requirements and Alloca- 
tions, Production and Marketing 
Administration, Department of 
Agriculture 

URUGUAY 

Representatiwe: Washington P. Bermudez, Commercial 
Attaché, Embassy of Uruguay 

Alternate: Not yet designated 
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The United States in the United Nations 


{April 6-12, 1951] 


General Assembly 


Collective Measures Committee—At the Com- 
mittee’s fourth meeting, on April 12, the Chair- 
man, Joa Carlos Muniz (Brazil), presented the 
subcommittee’s suggested program of work, and 
a draft communication to be sent to all United 
Nations members requesting information on ac- 
tion taken, or contemplated, by them under sec- 
tion C. of the uniting-for-peace resolution. 

The program of work was approved and the 
Chairman appointed, without objection, the fol- 
lowing three study groups: Military Experts 
Panel—Canada, France, and Turkey; Economic 
and Financial Measures—Australia, Egypt, Phil- 
ippines, United States, and Venezuela; Pélitical 
Measures—Belgium, Burma, Mexico, United 
ee and Yugoslavia. 

The draft letter was approved with the revision 
stressing the urgency of receiving the data re- 
quested, even if on a preliminary and tentative 
basis, in view of the need for the Committee to 
report to the General Assembly by September 1, 
1951. 

The Chairman, Mr. Muniz (Brazil), in answer 
to points raised by Ambassador Mahmoud Fawzi 
Bey (Egypt) with regard to the economic aspects, 
stated that while he agreed on the need for eco- 
nomic and financial security, he thought the cre- 
ation of such strength was the work of other 
United Nations organs. The Collective Measures 
Committee was charged with the responsibility 
for organizing collective security. The United 
States deputy representative, Howard F. Ban- 
croft, stressed that time was short and that the 
momentum generated by the adoption of the 
uniting-for-peace resolution should be main- 
tained. 


ECOSOC 


World Health Organization (Wuo).—The Spe- 
cial Committee on International Sanitary Regu- 
lations began a 4-week Conference at Geneva on 
April 9. All Wxo member states, as well as ob- 
servers from nonmember states such as Germany 
and Spain and observers from international or- 
ganizations including maritime and_ aircraft 
groups, have been invited to attend the Con- 
ference. The purpose of the Conference is to 
revise and consolidate several international sani- 
tary conventions now in force and to prepare for 
their replacement by a single code of procedure 
applicable on a world-wide basis to all means of 
international transport. 

The Committee will make a detailed technical 
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and legal analysis of the proposed international 
sanitary regulations prepared by the Wuo Expert 
Committee on international epidemiology and 
quarantine and will revise them, giving full con- 
sideration to the recommendations submitted by 
member governments. The final draft will be 
submitted for adoption by the Fourth World 
Health Assembly (legislative body) which will 
convene in Geneva on May 7. The new regula- 
tions will come into force 15 months after their 
acceptance by the Assembly. 

The United States delegation comprises : Chair- 
man, Dr. Joseph A. Bell, Chief, Section of Epi- 
demiology, National Institutes of Health, Public 
Health Service; Charles I. Bevans, Assistant for 
Treaty Affairs, Department of State; Howard B. 
Calderwood, Office of United Nations Economic 
and Social Affairs, Department of State; Lt. Col. 
Louis G. Kossuth, USAF, Chief, Preventive Med- 
icine Division, Office of the Air Force, Europe; 
Paul Reiber, Assistant General Counsel, Air 
Transport Association; Knud Stowman, Ph.D., 
Division of International Health, Public Health 
Service, and Mrs. Jeanne Ende, Technical Assist- 
ant, Office of United Nations Economic and Social 
Affairs, Department of State. 

Dr. Pierre Dorolle, WHo Deputy Director- 
General, who addressed the opening session, said 
he hoped that “without aiming at unattainable 
perfection the delegates would be able to achieve 
a just and reasonable balance between the techni- 
cal minimum necessary to avoid the spread of 
disease and the administrative maximum which it 
is possible to impose without unnecessary hamper- 
ing of international traffic, an essential element in 
the economic and social life of the world today.” 

In the general debate on April 10, Dr. J. A. 
Bell (U.S.) stated that the draft Wuo regula- 
tions should take more fully into account the 
present world situation and be more flexible to 
meet changing conditions. In view of the re- 
duction of the number and size of centers of epi- 
demic diseases as well as new discoveries against 
such diseases, he advocated limitations and con- 
trol measures primarily in ports which were 
sources of world infection. He thought that sim- 
ple precautionary measures, if effectively applied, 
should enormously reduce the need for quaran- 
tine procedures in the rest of the world. 

United Nations Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs.—The 15-member Commission opened its 
sixth session which is expected to last about 2 
months at United Nations Headquarters on April 
10. The following officers were unanimously re- 
elected: A. N. Sattanathan (India), Chairman; 
Oscar Rabasa (Mexico), Vice Chairman; and 
Samuel Hoare (U.K.), Rapporteur. The Com- 
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mission adopted (10-3 (U.S.S.R., Poland, Yugo- 
slavia)-1 (India)) the proposal made by the 
United States representative, James N. Hyde, 
to postpone debate on the U.S.S.R. draft reso- 
lution to invite a representative of the People’s 
Republic of China to be seated as the Chinese 
member until the next regular session of the Com- 
mission. In this connection, he drew attention to 
the General Assembly resolution of December 14, 
1950, and stated that it would be “unwise and 
unsound” to attempt to decide the issue inde- 
pendently of the Assembly and the Economic and 
Social Council (Ecosoc). 

The two major questions that will be given con- 
sideration are (1) steps for bringing into force 
an interim agreement to limit the production 
of opium to medical and scientific elt and (2) 
a single convention to replace existing interna- 
tional instruments for the control of narcotics. 
The proposal for an interim agreement aims at 
limiting the production of opium to the amount 
required to meet the world’s medical and scien- 
tific needs. For this purpose, there would be 
established an international monopoly through 
which the trade in opium would be conducted. 
The draft convention on international narcotics 
regulations is designed to incorporate the pro- 
visions of several older conventions, agreements, 
and protocols, as well as existing practices, into 
one legal instrument in order to simplify and 
strengthen international control of narcotics. 

The Council, at its recent twelfth session at San- 
tiago, adopted two resolutions which “approved 
the plans prepared by the Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs for the further elaboration during 
1951 and the early part of 1952 of the Single Con- 
vention on Narcotic Drugs,” and “urged the Com- 
mission to make every possible effort during its 
sixth session to find a basis acceptable to the gov- 
ernments principally concerned on which an in- 
ternational agreement to limit the production of 
opium to medical and scientific needs could be 
formulated.” 

Ad Hoc Committee on Reorganization of the 
Council and its Functional Commissions.—This 
Committee, which was authorized under the reso- 
lution adopted August 16, 1950, at the eleventh 
session of the Economic and Social Council, be- 
gan its second meeting on April 10 at Lake Suc- 
cess. It will review the organization and opera- 
tion of the Council and its Commissions and sub- 
mit a report and recommendations thereon to the 
thirteenth session of the Council. The Commit- 
tee will consider the replies received to the inquiry 
previously sent out to all member governments 
asking for their observations on the functioning 
of the Council. 

The Committee membership consists of Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, China, France, India, U.S.S.R., 
United Kingdom, and the United States. Hernan 
Santa Cruz (Chile) was elected Chairman. 
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Security Council 


United Nations Commission for Indonesia.— 
The Commission, on April 6, submitted its report 
to the Security Council covering its activities from 
the date of the transfer of sovereignty, December 
27, 1949, from the Netherlands to the Republic of 
the United States of Indonesia, to the present. 
In the conclusion of its report, the Commission in- 
formed the Council that since the problems aris- 
ing from the military agreements reached at the 
Round Table Conference held at The Hague, 
August 23, 1949 to November 2, 1949, are now vir- 
tually solved, the Commission has decided that, 
while continuing to hold itself at the disposal of 
the parties, it will adjourn sine die. 


United Nations Cemetery 
Dedicated at Pusan 


The first permanent United Nations cemetery, 
where soldiers killed in United Nations action 
against aggression in Korea lie buried, was for- 
mally dedicated in a ceremony held on April 6 at 
Pusan. Lt. Gen. Matthew Ridgway, Commander 
in Chief of the United Nations Command, un- 
furled a large United Nations banner at the mast 
in front of poles bearing flags of all the 16 coun- 
tries which have military units in action in Korea 
—Australia, Belgium, Canada, France, Greece, 
India, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Philippines, Thailand, Turkey, the Union of 
South Africa, United Kingdom, United States, 
and the Republic of Korea. 

General Ridgway paid tribute to the heroic 
dead who gave their lives in freedom’s fight. He 
said, “Fearlessly they died, defending to the last 
the dignity of the individual, the rock on which 
our fight for freedom rests. We seek today to 
express the honor in which they are held. We 
shall seek through all the future to keep the state 
they so fully kept, and having kept passed on to 
us In trust.” 





Correction 


The February 26, 1951, issue of the BULLETIN con- 
tained a statement that Ambassador Francis B. 
Sayre, United States representative in the Trustee- 
ship Council, advised the Trusteeship Council that 
responsibility for the civilian administration of the 
trust territory of the Pacific Islands had been trans- 
ferred as of January 8, 1951, from the Navy De- 
partment to the Department of the Interior. This 
account of Ambassador Sayre’s statement was incor- 
rect. Ambassador Sayre informed the Trusteeship 
Council that Elbert D. Thomas assumed the office 
of High Commissioner of the trust territory of the 
Pacific Islands on January 8 of this year. Respon- 
sibility for the administration of the trust territory 
remains with the Department of the Navy, but plans 
are being made for the transfer of this responsi- 
bility to the Department of the Interior on July 
1, 1951. 
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Senate Passes Resolution 
Authorizing U.S. Troops in Europe 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 
[Released to the press by the White House April 5] 


The adoption by the Senate of Senate Resolu- 
tion 99 is further evidence that the country stands 
firm in its support of the North Atlantic Treaty. 
It reaffirms the basic principle of our foreign 
policy—that the security of the United States is 
intimately bound up with the security of other 
free nations. 

The clear endorsement of the appointment of 
General Eisenhower and the plans to assign troops 
to his command shows that there has never been 
any real question but that this country would do 
its part in helping to create an integrated Euro- 
pean defense force. 

Our main task now is to get on with the job 
of building our own strength and help to build 
the strength of the free world—a job which we all 
agree should continue to be carried out through 
collaboration by the executive and the legislative 
branches of the Government. 


TEXT OF SENATE RESOLUTION 99! 


Resolved, That— 

1. the Senate approved the action of the President of 
the United States in cooperating in the common defensive 
effort of the North Atlantic Treaty nations by designating, 
at their unanimous request, General of the Army Dwight 
D. Eisenhower as Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, 
and in placing Armed Forces of the United States in 
Europe under his command; 

2. it is the belief of the Senate that the threat to the 
security of the United States and our North Atlantic 
Treaty partners makes it necessary for the United States 
to station abroad such units of our Armed Forces as may 
be necessary and appropriate to contribute our fair share 
of the forces needed for the joint defense of the North 
Atlantic area; 

3. it is the sense of the Senate that the President of the 
United States as Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces, before taking action to send units of ground troops 
to Europe under article 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
should consult the Secretary of Defense and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Senate, the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House 
of Representatives, and the Armed Services Committees 
of the Senate and the House of Representatives, and that 
he should likewise consult the Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe; 


* Adopted by a vote of 69 yeas, 21 nays, and 6 not voting. 
The Senate also adopted S. Con. Res. 18 which is similar 
to S. Res. 99, except for last part of par. 9 which reads: 
“. .. and other resources of Western Germany, Spain, 
Turkey, and Greece, . . .” 
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4. it is the sense of the Senate that before sending units 
of ground troops to Europe under article 3 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall certify 
to the Secretary of Defense that in their opinion the 
parties to the North Atlantic Treaty are giving, and have 
agreed to give full, realistic force and effect to the require- 
ment of article 3 of said treaty that “by means of con- 
tinuous and effective self-help and mutual aid” they will 
“maintain and develop their individual and collective 
capacity to resist armed attack,” specifically insofar as 
the creation of combat units is concerned ; 

5. the Senate herewith approves the understanding that 
the major contribution to the ground forces under General 
Eisenhower’s command should be made by the European 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty, and that such units 
of United States ground forces as may be assigned to the 
above command shall be so assigned only after the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff certify to the Secretary of Defense that in 
their opinion such assignment is a necessary step in 
strengthening the security of the United States; and the 
certified opinions referred to in paragraph 4 and 5 shall 
be transmitted by the Secretary of Defense to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and to the Senate Committees 
on Foreign Relations and Armed Services, and to the 
House Committees on Foreign Affairs and Armed Services 
as soon as they are received ; 

6. it is the sense of the Senate that, in the interests of 
sound constitutional processes, and of national unity and 
understanding, congressional approval should be obtained 
of any policy requiring the assignment of American troops 
abroad when such assignment is in implementation of 
article 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty; and the Senate 
hereby approves the present plans of the President and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to send four additional divisions 
of ground forces to Western Europe, but it is the sense of 
the Senate that no ground troops in addition to such four 
divisions should be sent to Western Europe in implementa- 
tion of article 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty without 
further congressional approval; 

7. it is the sense of the Senate that the President should 
submit to the Congress at intervals of not more than 6 
months reports on the implementation of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, including such information as may be 
made available for this purpose by the Supreme Allied 
Commander, Europe; 

8. it is the sense of the Senate that the United States 
should seek to eliminate all provisions of the existing 
treaty with Italy which impose limitations upon the 
military strength of Italy and prevent the performance by 
Italy of her obligations under the North Atlantic Treaty 
to contribute to the full extent of her capacity to the 
defense of Western Europe; 

9. it is the sense of the Senate that consideration should 
be given to the revision of plans for the defense of Europe 
as soon as possible so as to provide for utilization on a 
voluntary basis of the military and other resources of 
Western Germany and Spain, but not exclusive of the 
military and other resources of other nations. 


Legislation 


Cultural Convention With Brazil. S. Doc., Executive X, 
S8ist Cong, 2d sess. Message from The President of 
the United States transmitting the Cultural Conven- 
tion between the United States of America and the 
United States of Brazil, signed at Washington on 
October 17, 1950, 6 pp. 

Emergency Relief Assistance to Yugoslavia. H. Rept. 
3204, 81st Cong., 2d sess. [To accompany S. 4234] 
5 pp. 

Suspension of Deportation of Certain Aliens. H. Rept. 
3224, 81st Cong., 2d sess. [To accompany S. Con. Res. 
108] 2pp 

Extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. H. 
Rept. 14, 82d Cong. 1st sess. [To accompany H. R. 
1612] 30 pp. 
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America’s Campaign of Truth Goes Forward 


INFORMATION ADVISORY COMMISSION 
SUBMITS REPORT 


[Released to the press April 7] 


The United States Advisory Commission on In- 
formation today praised the effectiveness of a 
world-wide Campaign of Truth being waged by 
the Department of State. 

In its fourth semiannual report’ to Congress, 
the Commission stated that the international infor- 
mation program is being efficiently and skillfully 
guided by Assistant Secretary Edward W. Barrett 
and his staff. 

Agreeing with Secretary of Defense George 
Marshall that the present world situation is more 
dangerous than it was 6 months ago, the Commis- 
sion urged Congress— 

to keep right on providing enough ammunition and 
manpower with which to wage the war of ideas. 

The Commission, which is headed by Erwin D. 
Canham, editor of the Christian Science Monitor, 
expressed satisfaction that its major recommenda- 
tions to the State Department and Congress have 
been largely carried out. 

The Commission gave these as its basic con- 
clusions: 


That the program is being efficiently administered. 

That its personnel has been greatly improved, and is 
being steadily enriched by specialists of larger experience 
and talent. 

That the expansion authorized by the 81st Congress as 
the Campaign of Truth is being effectively carried forward. 

That most of the recommendations made by this Com- 
mission have been put into effect. 

That a great deal more can be done, and must be done, 
before the United States will be adequately waging the 
war of ideas. 

That the evaluation techniques through which the De- 
partment tests its programs need further strengthening, 
as much as possible through independent sources. 

That grave doubts exist whether major structural 
changes, such as taking the program outside the State 
Department, will be an improvement. We are aware of 
the advantages of a separate agency, but we are more 
impressed by the disadvantages of divorcing policy-making 
from operation, and of setting up almost inevitably con- 
flicting representation in foreign countries. 


That channels which have been opened up to 
bring. American private expertness into the pro- 


* Publications Division, Department of State. 
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gram in advisory and consultative capacities 
show great promise of effective results. 

In expressing doubt as to the removal of the 
information program from the Department of 
State, the Commission pointed out that the mem- 
bers felt that it was important that the “United 
States should speak with a single voice” abroad. 
If the program were divorced from the State De- 
partment, the report said, 


there would seem to be two policies, the official State 
Department one and the one promulgated by the informa- 
tion people. 


However, the Commission recommended that 
the subject be investigated. 

In addition to Mr. Canham, the report was 
signed by Philip D. Reed, chairman of the Board 
of the General Electric Company; Mark A. May, 
director of the Institute of Human Relations at 
Yale University; and Justin Miller, president of 
the National Association of Broadcasters. The 
newest member of the Commission, Ben Hibbs, 
editor of the Saturday Evening Post, did not si 
the report since he was not officially confirmed : 
the Senate as a member of the Commission at the 
time the report was issued. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN URGES RADIO FUNDS 
Statement by the President 
[Released to the press by the White House April 5] 


There is now pending before the Congress a 
request for funds to build a world-wide network 
of radio broadcasting facilities. These facilities 
are needed to help us win the battle for the minds 
and hearts of men. They would help us hold our 
own in the vital communications field in the event 
of war. I understand that some Members of Con- 
gress advocate sharply reducing funds needed for 
these facilities. I find it hard to believe that this 
report could be true since it would constitute a 
complete reversal of the House Appropriation 
subcommittee’s action last summer when the en- 
tire broadcasting-facilities plan was put before the 
Committee. In approving the first segment of 
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the total plan at that time, the Committee stated 
that: 

The Committee is firmly convinced of the absolute and 
immediate necessity of these appropriations which are so 
closely connected with our national defense and security. 

These facilities would help us hold our own in 
the vital communications field in the event of war. 

While it had been expected to request funds for 
the world-wide network of radio facilities over a 
period of three fiscal years, I directed the State 
Department that it should request funds for the 
entire project immediately in order that it might 
be completed as soon as possible in the interest of 
national security. The completion of this radio- 
facilities expansion program is necessary to in- 
sure the delivery by radio of our campaign of 
truth to the people behind the iron curtain. The 
facilities program has been developed since the 
initiation of Soviet radio jamming which seriously 
interfered with American and other free-world 
broadcasts; the program was worked out with 
leading electronics scientists in Universities and 
private industries as well as in Government. 


SOVIET BIG LIE VS THE CAMPAIGN OF TRUTH 
[Released to the press April 3] 


Moscow propaganda long has applied the big- 
lie technique, developed by Adolf Hitler, in its 
attacks upon the free nations of the world. The 
United States Government, in its information, 
output, has sought to counter the big lie by stick- 
ing to factual reporting. This policy is based on 
the conviction that, in the long run, the truth will 
prevail. 

A recent telegram from the United States Em- 
bassy in Ankara, Turkey, is indicative of the 
success of this policy. The telegram reported 
that the cultural attaché of the Embassy, in a 
recent visit to the town of Bolu, in northwest 
Turkey, asked Presat Aker, former mayor and a 
respected elder of the community, whether the 
villagers listened to the Voice of America. 

He replied: 


Yes, indeed. We advise those among us who have 
radios to listen to the Voice of America if they would 
hear the truth. Some of us listen to Moscow radio too, 
so we can tell our people how the Russians are lying. 
The people have been aware of Radio Moscow’s tactics 
ever since it reported the entire Turkish brigade in Korea 
had been wiped out, including General Yazici. When 
letters kept coming from friends in Korea, our people 
knew the Russians were lying. We tell them the Voice 
of America tells the truth about the Korean war, in- 
cluding accurate casualty figures, and that they can 
believe it. 
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Merwin L. Bohan Named 
to Inter-American Economic Council 
Merwin L. Bohan took the oath as United States repre- 


sentative to the Ia—Ecosoc on March 20, 1951, and was 
given the personal rank of Ambassador by the President. 


Consular Offices 


The American consulate at Geneva, Switzerland, has 
been designated a consulate general, effective April 2, 1951. 
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Appointment of Officers 


Charles A. Coolidge as Deputy Director of International 
Security Affairs, effective March 22, 1951. 

John H. Ferguson as Deputy Director of the Policy 
Planning Staff, effective April 2, 1951. 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address requests 
direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except in the 
case of free publications, which may be obtained from the 
Department of State. 


Diplomatic List, March 1951. Pub. 4145. 166 pp. 30¢. 
: copy. Subscription price, $3.25 a year domestic; $4.50 
oreign. 


Monthly list of foreign diplomatic representatives in 
Washington, with their addresses. 


The Washington Meeting of Foreign Ministers of the 
American Republics. International Organization and 
Conference Series II, American Republics 7. Pub. 4149. 
8 pp., map. Free. 


A background summary. 
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American Republics 

Inter-American Ecosoc, Appointment (Bohan) . 

4th Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of 

Foreign Affairs of American States: 

Economic Cooperation (U.S. Draft Res.) 
Final Act (Signed, Washington) a 
Outstanding Achievements (Acheson) . 

US. Solicits Opinions on Japan Treaty (Dulles) . 


Arms and Armed Forces 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS: Foreign Ministers 
Meet. See American Republics. 
US. es in — Statement arenes 
S. Res. 99 
U.S.-U.K_France: Industrial Controls Agree- 
ment in Allied Zones of Germany . : 
Asia 
FAR EAST: Preventing a New World War 
(Truman). . . 
INDIA-PAKISTAN: Solution ‘Sought (Gross) 
KOREA: U.N. Command Operations: 
Fifteenth Report (Feb. 1-15, 1951) 
Sixteenth Report (Feb. 16-28, 1951) 
JAPAN: Peace Treaty: 
Erroneous Versions in Foreign Press 
U.S. Solicits Latin American 
(Dulles) Rat 
PHILIPPINES: War Damage ‘Commission | Com- 
pletes Task on Claims . 


Claims 
Philippine War Damage Commission Completes 


‘Opinion 


Communism 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS: Foreign 
Meet. See American Republics. 

Campaign of Truth Goes Forward: 
Radio Funds Urged (Truman) .. ; 
Information Advisory Commission Report 
Soviet Big Lie vs. Campaign of Truth . . 

KOREA: U.N. Command Operations . 

Preventing a New World War (Truman) 


Congress 
Campaign of Truth Goes Forward: 
Radio Funds Urged (Truman) . . 
Information Advisory Commission Report . 
Legislation Listed .. 
Senate Authorizes pane in ‘Europe: 
S. Res. 99, Text 
Statement (Truman) 


Europe 
FRANCE: 
Industrial Controls Agreement in Germany 
Site for 6th General Assembly . 
GERMANY: Industrial Controls in Allied Zones: 
Agreement, Text 
Letter (Allied High Commission to " Ade- 
nauer) e ‘ 
Preventing a New World War (Truman) 
NAT: 2d Anniversary Marks Progress 
SWEDEN: Financial Policies Discussed... . 
SWITZERLAND: Consulate (Geneva), Status 
Changed .. 
UR.? a Controls | Agreement | in _Ger- 
US. ee 
S. Res. 99, Text . 
Statement (Truman) 


Finance 


Appropriations for VOA Urged (Truman) .. . 
Financial Policies, U.S.-Sweden, Discussed . . 


Foreign Service 


Consulate (Geneva), Status Changed .. 
Inter-American Council, Appointment (Bohan) . 


Industry 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS: Foreign Ministers 
Meet. See American Republics. 
Industrial Controls in Allied Zones of paraded 
Agreement (U.S.—U.K.-France), Text .. 
Letter (Allied High Commission to Adenauer) . 


Ministers 


Index 
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Information and Educational Exchange Program 

AMERICAN REPUBLICS: Foreign Ministers 
Meet. See American Republics. 

Campaign of Truth Goes Forward .... . 638 


International Meetings 

AMERICAN REPUBLICS: Foreign 
Meet. See American Republics. 

International Materials Conference (Imc) Rules 
of Procedure; Wool Committee a 


Labor 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS: Foreign Ministers 
Meet. See American Republics. 


Mutual Aid and Defense 

AMERICAN REPUBLICS: Foreign Ministers 
Meet. See American Republics. 

Preventing a New World War (Truman) 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


NAT: 2d Anniversary: Message (Acheson to van 
Zeeland); Statement (Truman) . . 


Publications 
Recent Releases 


State, Department of 
Appointment of Officers 


Strategic Materials 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS: Foreign Ministers 
Meet. See American Republics. 

Industrial Controls Agreement in Germany: 
Agreement (U.S.-U.K.-France), Text . . . 
Letter (Allied High Commission to Adenauer) . 

loternational Materials Conference (Imc) : Wool 

Committee; Rules of Procedure . . 


Technical Cooperation and cites 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS: Foreign Ministers 
Meet. See American Republics. 


Telecommunications 


VOA: 1 tira capeneiee _— — 
man) 


Treaties —_ Other Seinen Acmmiads 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS: Foreign Ministers 
Meet. See American Republics. 
GERMANY: Industrial Controls Agreement: 
Agreement (U.S._U.K.-France), Text . . 
Letter (Allied High Commission to Adenauer) . 
JAPAN: Peace Treaty: 
Erroneous Versions in Foreign Press . 
US. Solicits Latin American Opinion (Dulles) . 
NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY: 2d Anniversary 
SWEDEN: Financial Policies Discussed ° 


United Nations 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS: Foreign Ministers 
Meet. See American Republics. 

INDIA-PAKISTAN: Solution Sought (Gross) . 

General Assembly: Site of 6th mee 
Resolution, Text ‘ee ° 
Statement (Gross) . 

Preventing a New World War (Truman "radio 

address) . ‘ 

U.N. Command Operations in Korea: 
Fifteenth Report (Feb. 1-15, 1951) 
Sixteenth Report (Feb. 16-28,1951) . . 

U.N. Documents: A Selected ey ; 

U.S. in U.N. (Weekly S ) 

U.S. Solicits Latin American Opinions | ‘on | Jap- 

anese Treaty (Dulles) .. 


Name Inder 
Acheson, Secretary Dean . 
Adenauer, Chancellor 
Austin, Warren R. 
Bohan, Merwin L. . 
Coolidge, Charles A. . 
Dulles, John F. . 
Ferguson, John H. 
Gibson, Edwin T. 
Gross, Ernest A. . 
Roberts, Richard H. il etl cas 
Truman, President Harry 4 
van Zeeland, Paul G. 


Ministers 


. 
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